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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@~——. 
HE absurd attempt of the local Chinese officials to avoid 
surrendering Formosa to the Japanese has collapsed at 
once. The Governor, acting probably on the advice of some 
French trader, proclaimed a Republic; but on June Ist the 
Japanese Guards disembarked at Kelung, scattered the 
crowds of Chinese braves there collected, and commenced 
their march on thecapital. The Governor thereupon fled ; the 
braves joined the brigands, and both together commenced 
plundering the towns. This news, however, is quite over- 
shadowed in importance by the statement that the Russian 
Government has given a direct guarantee for a Chinese 
loan of £17,000,000, the first instalment of the indemnity to 
be paid to Japan. The loan is to bear 4 per cent. interest, 
and to be issued in Paris alone at 93. This unprecedented 
act must imply that Russia has adopted a protecting attitude 
towards China, and may revolutionise all politics in the Far 
East. It appears to be understood, indeed, that an under- 
standing exists by which, as the Trans-Siberian railway 
advances, China will allow it to pass through Manchuria, 
probably ceding a broad strip of territory, and will yield to 
the Russians a port on the Gulf of Pechili, probably at the 
end of the Liau-tung Peninsula, which is below the ice-line. 
More details are required, but the news is most important for 
both Great Britain and Japan. 


The papers of Thursday publish the text of the pro- 
posals of reform submitted by. the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia to the Government of Turkey. 
They are of amazing length and complexity, but their drift 
is substantially as follows. The Powers are to have a veto 
on the selection of Governors for the provinces of Armenia, 
who will appoint and remove all the sub-Governors, and 
work in connection with elected councils. Their acts will 
be reported at first toa High Commissioner, to be selected 
by the Sultan, who will see to the precise execution of the 
reforms required by the Powers, and afterwards to a per- 
manent Committee of Control at Constantinople, also to be 
appointed by the Sultan, but to be in direct communi- 
cation with the Embassies. The Governors are to be irre- 
movable for five years, are to declare an amnesty, to improve 
prison discipline, and to carry out a host of detailed reforms 
in the levying of the taxes, and in the administration of 
justice; and as these are onerous tasks, the Sultan is to 
choose only men of adequate capacity. The scheme, in fact, 
is a sort of County Constitution for Armenia, worked out in 
detail, and lacks nothing except guarantees that it shall be 
conscientiously obeyed. The Sultan, it is demi-officially re- 
ported, has refused these guarantees, and the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople are therefore in presence of a very “ grave 
situation.” 


_No official information as to the next step has yet trans- 
pired; but it is apparently understood that the Powers are 


elsewhere, we think that this course will probably be adopted, 
that the decision will be announced to the Sultan, and that 
his Majesty, in fear of seeing a combined fleet anchored off 
Constantinople, will accept the reforms. We can only trust 
that he will not do so, that the fleet will visit Turkish 
waters, and that, as the submission is so reluctant, a better 
guarantee—namely, the appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner responsible to the Powers alone—will be demanded. 
It is believed that the refusal was not expected; but the 
Powers, though surprised, are unable to sit down under 
such a diplomatic defeat. The only way to avoid serious 
complications is for them to act together; and as they per- 
ceive this, there is little fear that the Sultan’s resistance will 
be carried beyond a certain point. It is alleged that the 
Sultan cannot yield because the reforms interfere with his 
authority; but they do not in principle go beyond the Treaty 
of Berlin. Their defect is that they are too detailed, that 
there is no precise territorial limit to their operation, and that 
the guarantee for their execution isabsurdly imperfect. If the 
Sultan’s High Commissioner chooses to shut his eyes, there is 
no remedy; and if the Governors disobey his advice there is 
no remedy either. What is wanted in Armenia is not a 
Local Government Bill, but a Viceroy with the will to do 
justice, and power to give his will effect. 


Mr. Bryce, the President of the Board of Trade, spoke at 
Aberdeen on Monday and Tuesday. In his Monday’s speech 
he dwelt on the meritsof the Veto Bill, and referred with 
astonishment to Mr. Chamberlain’s description of the brewers 
and spirit-dealers of the country as at the head of one of the 
greatest of industries after agriculture. The providing of 
these drinks in the excess in which they are provided, is, he 
says, no addition to the wealth of the country, but to its 
crime and misery. We at least admit frankly that the 
production of every excess, not solely in intoxicating liquors, 
but in not a few poisonous drugs and other enervating 
luxuries, is often less of an addition to our wealth, than 
a cause of very serious mischief; but how does the Veto Bill 
provide against excess by taking the trade out of some 
hands and concentrating it in the hands of others, without 
any compensation for the heavy fine it so arbitrarily imposes 
on those whom the vote of the people will so capriciously 
disestablish and disendow? The Government Bill, to the 
advocacy of which it is now clear that the Cabinet are deeply 
committed, will probably not reduce either the magnitude of 
the productive industry, or the number of the consumers. 
It will only enrich some of the distributors of intoxicating 
drinks at the expense of others; and though it may greatly 
improve some of the streets now crowded with drink-shops, 
it will do so to the great advantage of the few, and at the 
uncompensated and unjust expense of the many. 








On Tuesday Mr. Bryce made a more general speech to his 
constituents, expressing his belief that it becomes clearer 
every day that Ireland ought to have a separate Parliament 
and Administration of her own,—that the House of Lords 


the Administration of this Government has been so much 
better than its legislation becaus2 the House of Lords 
could not interfere with the administrative reforms of the 
Government,—and that the country is suffering under the 
obstructions of the House of Lords. If so, it certainly holds 
its tongue as to its sufferings with the most Spartan 
fortitude, for the House of Lords has never in this century 
been half so popular. As to Armenia, Mr. Bryce was 
apparently not sanguine. He evidently believed that it was 





resolute, that they intend to keep together, and that they 


right to co-operate with the other Powers, especially Russia 


interferes with the most useful legislative measures,—that ‘ 
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and France, and that this co-operation would tie our hands. 
There is only too much reason to fear it may. The only hope 
is that Turkey may rely too much on the differing wishes of 
the different Powers, and may be so obstinate that she may 
compel the Western Powers to put their feet down more 
peremptorily and more effectually than at present they are 
at all prepared todo. If Pharaoh’s heart is so inveterately 
hardened that he makes no concessions, he may compel us 
to do more than we should ever have ventured to do if 
Pharaoh had temporised. 


We talk of the spread of civilisation, but there are still 
places not a thousand miles from England where deeds are 
done which match the doings of Timour. The Times of 
Wednesday publishes a telegram from Tangier which states, 
with a ghastly simplicity, that “four loads of salted heads 
have arrived at Rabat from Marrakesh, on the way to Fez.” 
The heads belonged to certain tribesmen who were executed 
for their share in a recent insurrection. The telegram goes 
on to state that the “heads were in bad condition when they 
reached Rabat and were resalted at that place, the work being 
done by Jews under compulsion of the Government.” Here 
is the electric telegraph used to report an incident which reads 
like a page out of a mediwval chronicler recounting the 
horrors of the East. What will be done with the heads when 
they get to Fez? Perhaps they will be made into an orna- 
mental pyramid. More probably, however, the Sultan only 
wants to see them as evidence that some one really did suffer 
for the last revolt. 


On Saturday, at the annual convention of the Irish 
National League, Mr. Justin McCarthy is reported to have 
mentioned John Stuart Mill along with Mr. Gladstone as 
“among the great and chivalrous Englishmen” who “ recog- 
nised the justice of the cause of the Irish National League.” 
Mr. Justin McCarthy is singularly misinformed. Mr. Mill 
was a very strong Unionist, and most emphatically opposed 
to the policy of the National League,—i.e., the policy of 
Home-rule for Ireland. “It is my conviction,” he said, “ that 
the separation of Ireland from Great Britain would be most 
undesirable for both, and that the attempt to hold them 
together by any form of federal union would be unsatisfactory 
while it lasted, and would end either in reconquest or in com- 
plete separation...... To England it would be an incon- 
venience ; to Ireland a public calamity, not only in the way of 
direct burthen, but by the paralysing effect of a general 
feeling of insecurity upon industrial energy and enterprise. 
Let it not be supposed that I should regard either an absolute 
or a qualified separation of the two countries otherwise than 
as a dishonour to one and a serious misfortune to both.” 
What confidence is to be placed in the Nationalist statements 
as to Irish wrongs, when Nationalist leaders so well read and 
so cultivated as the head of the Anti-Parnellite party, cannot 
even state correctly who was on their side and who against 
them, among modern statesmen ? 


It is often asserted that the horror of the Jews entertained 
by large classes both in Germany and Austria, is in reality 
hatred of capitalists, and due entirely to Socialistic theories. 
It is very doubtful if this is correct. The Clerical party in 
Hungary and Austria is certainly not Socialistic, and in both 
countries it is determined to maintain the laws which make 
conversion to Judaism illegal; while in Germany the Anti- 
Semitic party, though Socialist in tendency, strikes straight 
at the Jews as a people. At the Congress of the party held 
on Sanday last, it was resolved that any one was a 
Jew who had Jewish blood in his veins even to the extent 
of one ancestor in three generations, and that every Jew 
ought to be excluded from the professions, from the public 
service, from the Army, and from all businesses carried 
on under German names. They ought, moreover, to be 
prohibited by law from acquiring landed property, or taking 
Government contracts, and to be educated separately in 
special schools, apparently to avoid the contamination of 
German youth by contact with Jew lads. This hatred of 


Jews on the ground of race is, so far as we know, absolutely 
new in Europe, During the worst persecutions in Spain the 
converted Jew was exempt from all disabilities, as he is now 
in Russia, where, indeed, the very object of persecution is 
avowed to be conversion; and at least one Jew of Christian 
_opinions has been a Minister of State. 


In France and 
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England the question of race has never been go much 
raised against Jews ; while the idea of disqualifying Christians 
because they have married Jewesses, which is also a propo. i 
of the German Anti-Semites, would have been denounced at 
any time as an injustice. The hatred, in fact, is like the 
hatred felt in parts of America for people of colour. and 
makes no pretence to be based upon anything except a king 
of instinct. The resolutions of the Congress will of course 
never be carried ont, but they furnish a curious proof that 
the alleged increase of the spirit of love among European 
peoples has some sharp limitations. 





The question as to who relieved Chitral appears to be 
settled by a letter from the Times’ correspondent, who 
writes from the fort. He intimates, of course, that 
the advance of General Low had its effect on the 
besiegers, who showed wonderful skill and daring, but 
Shere Afzul and the Jandoli chiefs, who led the attack 
fled because they knew of Colonel Kelly’s approach. The 
matter is of little importance in itself; but it is obvions that 
at Simla there is a fear that if Colonel Kelly receives the 
whole credit, the local Government may be held to have 
wasted means in organising so large an expedition. People 
at home are not so unreasonable. The expedition was 
despatched, no doubt, in the interest of the “Forward” 
party, and with a hope that, in the event of victory, 
Pathanistan would be retained; but without General Low’s 
advance the Pathans would have concentrated their efforts 
against Colonel Kelly, and his small force, not five hundred in 
all, must have been crushed. As it was, they succeeded only 
through the measureless audacity of their leader, a man 
personally of the “quiet” and thoughtful kind, and the 
reckless daring with which he contrived to inspire his 
followers, who outpaced the Pathans in their own hills, and 
dropped by ropes down the crags under a heavy fire. We do 
hope that in the distribution of honours they will not be 
overlooked. Throughout the march they proved themselves 
as devoted as Europeans could have been, while they were, 
of course, far better fitted for the special work. Tommy 
Atkins will go anywhere, but he is not very often an expert. 
cragsman. 


The affair at Jeddah is in no way settled. The local 
authorities apparently attribute the outrage on the Consuls 
to the Bedouins, irritated, they say, by some recent sanitary 
regulations; but no one has yet been arrested, much less 
executed. The Sultan has ordered that the offenders shall be 
tried by Court-martial; but as they have not been identified, 
that is not a fruitful command. It is probable that as the 
British cruiser ‘Pique’ has arrived, the local authorities will 
execute somebody ; but there is no certainty that they will be 
the guilty men. The effective plan, of course, would be to hold 
the Governor responsible and hang him; but the proceeding 
would be opposed to Western ideas of justice, and might 
require a previous bombardment. The Indian Government 
has the power of punishing Jeddah very severely by sus- 
pending pilgrimage for one year, but the order might be 
misinterpreted by its Mussulman subjects. The truth is, a 
cesspool like Jeddah can be peaceably cleaned only by the 
Sultan, and we shrink from putting on him the necessary 
pressure. 


A murder was committed in Madrid on June 3rd, to which 
a certain degree of importance has been attached because the 
murderer, Captain Clavijo, was an officer, and his victim 
was the Marquis de Estella, Captain-General of the Province. 
The Marquis was holding a military reception when the 
assassin walked up to him and shot him with a revolver, 
inflicting a wound from which it is stated he will not recover. 
Captain Clavijo was instantly seized, on Tuesday he was tried 
by Court-martial, and on Wednesday he was shot, dying with 
firmness and even dignity. His grievance appears to have 
been entirely personal. He had proposed to a lady, whose 
mother asked the Captain-General for information about him, 
and received an assurance that the suitor was married 
already. Captain Clavijo heard of this, and resolved on 
gratifying his revenge. No question of discipline or politics 
was involved, and but for the rank of the victim nothing 
would have been heard of the affair outside Madrid. 


The International Miners’ Congress at Paris has been held 
this year as usual, and has gone off with apparent smoothness, 
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put wefancy with some bitter heart-burnings. The delegates 


for a legal eight-hours day almost unani- 
— : a ‘English and Continental miners have 
—_ difficulty in keeping step. The latter are anxious 
to limit output with the help of the masters, and thus 
regulate price and wages; but the English, who repre- 
sent an immense majority of all miners, defeated this 
proposal. The English, moreover, refuse to regard cutters 
and surface-men as equals, which affronts Continental theories, 
and are roundly accused by their rivals of cruelty in allowing 
boys to work for ten hours. The English dislike of vapour- 
ing talk, moreover, gives great offence, and so perhaps does 
their respectable appearance. The Débats remarks that they 
all dress like gentlemen, and look like a body of “econo- 
mists.’ That is rather shocking to Socialists, who do not 
understand that the English notion of attaining equality is to 
lift yourself in income, dress, and habits into the next higher 
class. Their ideal is equality as of peers, not equality as of 
soldiers in the ranks. 


The Spaniards are said to be seriously alarmed at the 
state of affairs in Cuba. The insurgents are maintaining an 
effective guerilla war, and continually receive supplies of 
arms from their friends in Florida and other Southern 
States. They win and lose in perpetual petty skirmishes, 
but they do not surrender. On the other hand, the Spanish 
soldiers suffer terribly from the climate of the island, 
desertions are not unfrequent, and difficulties of supply are 
reported such as suggest corruption. Marshal Campos has 
therefore asked for six more battalions, and the Government 
are sending him ten; but the effort is burdensome to the 
Treasury, and has this further injurious consequence, that as 
the island must pay in the end for all, every effort at home 
increases the islanders’ permanent discontent. Spain will 
win, we suppose, for she is stubborn; but Spanish and Cuban 
bondholders certainly will not. 


The Co-operative Societies have during the week been 
holding their Annual Congress at Huddersfield. On Monday, 
Mr. George Thomson delivered the presidential address. It 
was, he declared, the duty of the co-operators to create 
“an aristocracy of labour so that they might compel the 
competitive world to rise to their level.”» Too much 
had been made of “the bonus to labour.” Where labour 
by its increased efficiency contributed to the increase of the 
product, it should share in the increase it helped to create; 
bat it was a comparatively minor question, to be settled by 
friendly discussion, whether that increase should be dis- 
tributed individually or take some other and more collective 
shape—“ say sick-pay, old-age pensions, or associated homes.” 
What Mr. Thomson had to say on the respective rights of 
producer and consumer was well meant, but not very luminous. 
The voice of the consumer “ must be heard and welcomed,” 
and also the voice of the producer. But though the 
presidential address was not absolutely clear as regards the 
question of profit-sharing, it is satisfactory to note that 
the Congress, with one dissentient, carried a resolution in 
favour of conciliation between the two wings of co-operators 
in regard to profit-sharing, and authorising the united Boards 
“to call together the representatives of these two wings to 
meet them with the view of agreeing upon some common 
action to attain this end.” It is greatly to be hoped that 
the resolution will bear fruit. The consumer co-operators 
will, we are sure, find that profit-sharing with the producer 
is not merely good co-operating, but good business. Efficiency 
of labour is more and more the winning card in industry, 
ne secures efficiency of labour like a share in the 
profit. 


Sir James Bacon, who died last Saturday at Kensington 
Gaidens Terrace, at the age of ninety-eight, though he had 
left the Bench for several years, was remembered by the pro- 
fession as a sound lawyer and an able and upright Judge. 
He was born in the eighteenth century,—two years before 
its close,—a fact which can now be rarely recorded, and in 
a very few years will not be able to be recorded at all. 
Sir James, who was seventeen when the battle of Waterloo 
took place, could remember the old Court of Chancery, with 
Lord Eldon as Chancellor,—that great Judge who made the 
perfection of justice a curse to the nation. Sir James Bacon, 
who saw the Court of Chancery still a purely mediwval Court, 
lived to witness many changes, He saw the Vice-Chancellors 








created and abolished, and was himself the last holder of that 
office. Sir James’s “notes” as a Judge were famous, and used 
greatly to delight the Courts above. Not only were they 
embellished with excellent caricatures, but the style was 
clear, pungent, and humorous. These were his notes in a 
nuisance case:—“ Plaintiff's witnesses: Stench very bad. 
Defendants denied it. Mr. H——, same old arguments, 
Myself, same old answer.” 


There are certainly many more suicides from sheer dis. 
inclination to make any unpleasant effort, than there were a 
generation or two ago. Only last week we were told of a 
maidservant, Charlotte Cooper, who laid herself out for her 
coffin, tied up her own jaw, and folded her hands, after 
poisoning herself with carbolic acid. Her explanation was, 
“T want to be out of all these petty worries.” And this 
week we are told that a medical practitioner, Dr. Reginald 
Conrad Fraser, poisoned himself on Bank-holiday with 
prussic acid because he had got into drinking habits, 
apologising for the deed by the remark, apparently made to 
his aunt, who kept house for him, “ What’s the good of living 
when one can get out of one’s troubles so easily?” Both 
these suicides were young, and both apparently acted 
deliberately,—the housemaid because her monotonous duties 
repelled her, and the doctor because he knew what an effort 
it would cost to break the habit of drinking, and did not 
choose to make it. We imagine that in both cases there 
must have been a settled disbelief that life is a trust, for our 
use of which we are to be judged, and granting the wide- 
spread existence of such disbelief,—without even a dream of 
responsibility,—we should expect such suicides to become 
much more common than they now are. A long vista of 
monotonous and wasted effort cannot be fascinating to any 
one. Usually the human affections are too absorbing to 
admit of complete indifference to life. But when, as will 
happen at times, their absorbing interest is all painful, only 
the religious affections prohibit suicide. 


We greatly regret to observe the death, at Tunbridge Wells 
last Saturday, of Mr. James Dykes Campbell, much the most 
candid, accurate, and effective of the biographers of Coleridge, 
and a fine critic of Coleridge’s work as a poet. Originally a 
sugar-planter in Mauritius, he had lately given a great deal 
of time to English literature, and especially to the life and 
works of Coleridge, and in the two volumes of the poet’s letters, 
which his grandson, Mr. Ernest Coleridge, has just given 
to the world, the latter has expressed in the strongest form 
his almost incalculable debt to the valuable help afforded him 
by Mr. Dykes Campbell. Indeed, his short life of the poet is 
one of the most candid, most concise, and most informing 
literary works of our own day. The tangle of Coleridge’s life 
and miscellaneous attempts to bring some sort of order into 
his own literary efforts was great before Mr. Dykes Campbell 
gave himself to the task of reducing the confusion to some 
kind of order; a task which he pursued with the happiest 
results. He loved the poet without being in the least blind to 
Coleridge’s curiously untrustworthy memory and delusive 
imagination. 

A letter, signed by the Vicar of St. James’s, Muswell Hill; 
Mr. Alfred Rowland, Minister of Park Chapel, Crouch End; 
Mr. Arthur W. Groser, barrister, of Highgate; and three 
members of the District Council, appears in yesterday’s 
Times to protest against the proposal to run two 40 ft. roads 
through the wood at Churchyard Bottom, and to erect neat 
villas along Muswell Hill Roud, and so to destroy one of 
the most beautiful bits of scenery in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London. The Ecclesiastical Commissioner who 
is opening an inquiry, of which the object is to sacrifice this 
beautiful wood, can save it by refusing the proposal of the 
Charity Trustees to exchange it; and if he cannot afford to 
refuse so good an offer, he should be compensated by the 
public for the loss it would bring to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. ‘The Middlesex County Council should take the 
matter up, and if they will not do it, then the society for pur- 
chasing and preserving the finer bits of landscape for the 
nation should take up the case in the interest of the London 
population of the future. A London without many refuges 
from the noise and bustle of London would hardly be London 
as we now know it. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday, 106}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEWS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE three Powers, Russia, France, and Great Britain, 
have been ill-advised in their recent dealings with 
the Sultan. Instead of asking imperatively for the 
liberation of a well-defined territory, as they did with 
regard to Greece and Thessaly and the Lebanon, they 
asked for vague rights of supervision and interference on 
behalf of all Eastern Christians subject to the Porte, 
which, as Abdul Hamid instantly perceived, either would 
mean nothing, or would terminate his power of ruling his 
dominions as he pleased. He feared for his dignity as 
Padishah, for his religious position as Khalif, and for the 
loyalty of his clan, which, if the demands were granted, 
would lose its ascendency—in the old Irish sense—over 
the Christians throughout Asia. In the mind of any 
Oriental Sovereign it is better to lose province after 
province, as he might in a war, than to part with his 
supreme authority, or exercise it under restraint; and 
the Sultan was certain therefore to resist the Powers as 
long and as far as he dared. So were bis Ministers, and 
so were his Ottoman subjects. The Ministers lose, in 
European supervision of their acts, not only dignity and 
the pleasures of authority, which to them is not authority 
if they are to be responsible for its exercise, but the means 
of obtaining and of distributing rapid fortunes, not obtain- 
able, be it observed, within the Empire except from the 
misuse of official power. The body of Ottomans, on the 
other hand, though in some ways they are decent and 
honourable folix, lose, if the Christians are protected by 
Europe, the luxury of ascendency, about which they feel 
just as the whites of the South feel about colour, or the 
dominant caste in Ireland once felt about Protestantism. 
The Mussulman world of Constantinople was, in fact, 
irritated to the last degree by the demands, and con- 
sequently they were rejected. The Sultan, who has most 
to lose, and who is in a way a far-seeing man, hesitated 
longest; but at last he decided, and we do not doubt 
that the telegram describing his answer is substantially 
correct. The Turks will grant any reforms on paper 
that the Powers please; but they will not, if they can 
help it, concede the right of supervision to Christians 
authorised to see that the reforms are carried out. That 
is to say, they will grant no new security to the Eastern 
Christians, will give no guarantees for good government, 
and will retain all their powers of oppression, outrage, and 
insult unbroken. No promises that they can make can 
be more formal than those they have broken already, nor 
can any check on misgovernment be more perfect than 
those which already secure the Sultan’s authority, and 
which, if he chooses to use them, would make his worst 
Pashas as cautious as French Prefects, or as the Austrian 
Governors of Provinces. With all courtesy, and doubt- 
less with many well-worded arguments, the one demand 
of the Powers which makes the remainder efficacious, is 
refused. The Sultan will continue to govern Armenia, 
and indeed all his provinces, according to his own ideas, 
one of the first of which is that Christian subjects have 
no rights, that they are conquered peoples, and that if 
they resist they must be reduced to their proper position 
by the unsparing use of terror. The Pashas are Terrorists 
as much as Carrier ever was, just as reckless of human 
suffering, and in many cases just as convinced that they 
have a right to employ that terrible weapon as they 
please. 

It is argued in some quarters that this cannot be the 
attitude of the Sultan, because he is an able man, because 
he knows that Europe is too strong for him, and because 
he remembers how he lost Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Thessaly ; 
but those who entertain that impression overlook many 
facts. The Sultan lost Bulgaria in a war; Bosnia, 
as he thinks, by a treachery; and Thessaly because 
Mr. Gladstone happened to be governing Great Britain. 
Mr. Gladstone is gone, Austria is quiescent, and as 
to war, he thinks, and has a statesman’s reasons for 
thinking, that Europe is afraid of it, and will risk no 
action which may even seem likely to bring war about. 
He is probably assured by very grave personages that 
the Powers are only “bluffing;” he knows that their 
interests are not identical, and should action be resolved 
on may induce them to divide ; and he does not comprehend 


Le! 
—as how should he?—the impalpable and invis; 
which is driving them to an Bost 9 on his sulbealegs aan 
all, he considers that time is in his favour; that e wa 
rebuff will make the Powers more anxious ; and that fh 
is wrong he can but yield at last, with this advanta : 
that his religious position will then not be endan ry 
for he will be publicly seen to yield only to force po ‘ 
He is so seldom disobeyed by his own people ea re 
danger, the very serious danger, of the controversy 
exciting them to anti-Christian outbreaks probably inn 
not strike him, while of his risk of increased and pins 
tive demands he can know little or nothing. The servants 
he trusts most will not tell him of that, for they wish him to 
resist ; and the Ambassadors, who alone dare speak frank] 
are too anxious to minimise the apparent effect oF 
their demands. Resistance, in fact, appears to him the 
wiser, as well as the more dignified, policy, and accordingly 
in a smooth diplomatic way, he stubbornly resists. Gen. 
darmes who have insulted Commissioners at Moosh shall 
be punished at once; newspaper correspondents, if arrested 
shall be released with apologies; any number of Arabs 
who have shot at Consuls shall be executed on demand 
but of supervision by the Powers over “reforms” which 
would intercept his authority, there shall be no concession, 
The oo are for the present quietly but unmistakably 
defied. 

It remains therefore only for the Powers to act; and 
though long experience has taught us never to be optimist 
about negotiations with Turkey, we are inclined to think 
the advisers of the Sultan have made a gigantic blunder, 
They have relied on the Powers separating, and the Powers 
may stick together. That is undoubtedly their easiest 
course, if they desire to prevent the incident from assum. 
ing formidable proportions; and they have other motives 
than the wish for peace to incline them to the same policy. 
The British Government, it is now clear, from an intimation 
conveyed to Yildiz Kiosk, has made up its mind that the 
British people wish it to go forward ; the Russian Govern. 
ment cannot afford to be outstripped in protecting Eastern 
Christians, and the French Government is intent on making 
St. Petersburg feel that its adhesion is of the greatest 
value. The three Powers, therefore, are inclined to keep 
step, and if they keep step, the Sultan must either yield 
at once, or suffer a perfectly needless humiliation. The 
demands will again be formally presented, with a date 
fixed by which they must be accepted or rejected, and 
with a grand combined fleet drawn up in order of battle 
opposite Constantinople. There will be no chance of any 
engagement, and no necessity for any sacrifice of human 
life. The Sultan is no warrior; and if he were, he knows 
better than any man in his wide dominions that the 
first shell fired under such circumstances would be the 
signal for the downfall of his throne, that Macedonia 
would be instantly in arms, the Arabs throughout the 
Empire in revolt, and the Ottomans convinced that their 
present chief was too unlucky, too out of accord with 
irresistible Destiny, to continue reigning. The Sultan 
may fancy he has friends in Europe, and no doubt both 
Germans and Magyars are indisposed to see him over- 
thrown; but what can they do to defend him on the 
Bosphorus? The desire for peace, which is relied 
on to protect oppression, will then be on the other 
side, and the concessions refused to diplomatic pressure 
will be extorted by irresistible force. The Sultan 
must—and, as we believe, will—yield quietly, and the 
grand difficulty then will be to secure that the re- 
forms conceded shall be actually carried out. That 
cannot be ensured unless the High Commissioner is a 
Christian and a European, and as the Sultan has put the 
Powers to trouble and expense, we look to see this change 
made in the terms to which he is to affix his signature. 
Without such a change the whole work may have to 
be done again, and of all possible consequences of their 
action that is the last which the Powers can wish to 
see. Their policy is still to retain Turkey, so far as her 
existence is compatible with civilisation, and they know 
perfectly well that the condition of this policy is decent 
order within Turkey itself. They have endeavoured to 
secure this, however imperfectly, by diplomacy ; but as the 
Sultan is stubborn, and they have been compelled to 
threaten force, they will take care that their unwilling 
intervention shall at least be effectual. If only to prevent 
the chance of future explosions, the Armenians will 
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i erpetual consciousness of dishonour and a 
eagles That, we say, is the present prospect, 
if the Sultan, as reported, has rejected the carefully 
moderated terms offered for his acceptance, and it is one 
with which every friend of civilisation must be delighted. 
Nothing can be better for the children of Israel than that 
Pharaoh’s heart should have grown hard. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


M* BRYCE’S speeches at Aberdeen are penetrated 

with a sense of hopelessness. There are three great 
issues on which the Government challenge the judgment 
of the people,—Irish Home-rule, the House of Lords, and 
the Liquor Veto Bill,—and on none of them does he say, or 
even think, that the people are with the Government. On 
the Irish Home-rule Bill, he admits clearly that they are not, 
because he indignantly denies that he and his colleagues 
are bound to dissolve on it,—which is true enough if they 
would rather not ;—but then, why would they rather not, 
if they had any hope of carrying the country with them 
and turning their vanishing majority into an adequate 
and effectual host by pressing the appeal? He does not 
say, and of course cannot say, that they have no right 
to make that appeal, if they wish to make it. He only 
says that they are not under any constitutional obligation 
to make it, in which we concur with him, supposing 
that they can find any other issue on which they 
might appeal with more confidence, as he evidently 
thinks they can. But if so, it is obvious that 
they despair of carrying the people with them on 
the first and most characteristic of the issues between 
them and their opponents. They have a perfect con- 
stitutional right to withhold the appeal, so long as the 
House of Commons sustains them with a majority, how- 
ever narrow. But they cannot even pretend that if they 
hoped for a triumph, they would not be as eager to 
precipitate the appeal, as their opponents are to accept 
it. They can hardly affect to hold back because the 
people are behind them, when a victory would relieve 
them at once from all their difficulties. They hold back 
because they count on defeat, not because they count on 
victory. 

Their second great issue,—the obstructive conduct of 
the House of Lords,—is really only the first dressed up in 
a martial disguise. The cry against that House has been 
a failure, and has been a failure just because, on the 
primary issue, the people do not think the House of Lords 
obstructive to their own wishes, but favourable to them, and 
are very grateful to the House of Lords for thwarting the 
House of Commons. Lord Rosebery endeavoured to spur 
on the people to a condemnation of the House of Lords, 
but the challenge met with no response at all. From the 
moment it was uttered, the long series of reverses at the 
by-elections began, and has continued up to the present 
hour. Scotland, the Midlands, the Eastern counties, 
Oxford, Dorsetshire, have all united in a chorus of disap- 
proval ; and even the talk of the resolution against the 
House of Lords with which the present Session was to 
conclude, has died gradually away. The Government has 
fidgetted and fidgetted, and now at last Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Bryce have been authorised to declare that the great 
battle-cry is to be,—not Irish Home-rule, not the sins of 
the House of Lords, but the Temperance cry. On that 
they know that they shall secure at least one body of 
enthusiasts to cry aloud and spare not, who may serve to 
conceal from the country that their Irish contingent and 
their Radical contingent are their only active allies. 
If they can only set a little ostensible moral enthusiasm 
flowing on their behalf, they think that they are not 
quite so sure of defeat, as they are if Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Labouchere are the heroes on whose valour they chiefly 
rely to win the approbation of the English people. 
They will put Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the front of the 
battle. That will at least look disinterested, and will 
command a certain amount of perfectly genuine and 
unadulterated admiration. Yet even on this issue Mr. 
Bryce does not pretend to be sanguine. “The measure 
of the Government,” he said, “trusted the people, and he 
hoped it would pass; but he could not feel too sanguine, 
because, unfortunately, all questions in this country 
tended to get entangled with party politics,’—which 
implies, we suppose, that the Gladstonian party has become 
80 unpopular that even a temperance cry is discredited if 





it is raised by Gladstonian statesmen. We quite concur 
with Mr. Bryce that his is not at all a “sanguine” frame 
of mind. To complain that even on the subject of 
temperance the Government cannot throw off the un- 
pleasant associations with their political past, is a very 
frank admission indeed of the thoroughgoing unpopularity 
of their party politics. 


Now, why are they so unpopular? We think that Mr. 
Chamberlain in his recent speech at Birmingham assigned 
the true reason when he said that it is because they 
always put in the front of their proposals the wound 
they hope to inflict on some of their antagonists, rather 
than the good they will do to the mass of the people. Their 
Irish policy has been made conspicuous by its attacks on 
the Ulstermen. Their Welsh policy has been made con- 
spicuous by its root-and-branch impoverishment of the 
Episcopal Church in Wales. Their suffrage policy has 
been signalised by the rights it will take away rather than 
the rights it will give. And their Temperance policy is 
distinguished by its inveterate hatred of the publicans 
much more than by its sympathy with the people. The 
publicans are to be persecuted. There is to be no quarter 
to the publicans. When the late Government proposed 
to buy up gradually a few of the superfluous public-houses, 
there was a roar of anger amongst the teetotalers. Mr. 
Goschen’s Bill was fought with absolute fury, and was 
eventually withdrawn. The enthusiasm of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson for the Veto Bill is altogether grounded on its 
absolute refusal of compensation. It was not in this 
way that the anti-slavery policy of our greatest philan- 
thropists was carried early in the century. Jf ever 
there was a class of men whom there might have been 
some plausible excuse for ruining, it was the slave- 
owners. But the philanthropists of those days were not 
vindictive as they are now. They felt that the public 
who had allowed slavery to be legal, had at least a large 
share of responsibility for those who had assumed it 
to be right, and they refused to extinguish it without 
making a sacrifice to expiate their own share in the guilt. 
Our modern philanthropists are much less humble and 
moderate. They rage against those who think it perfectly 
reasonable that men should sell good alcohol to those who 
need it and profit by it, as if they were worse than the 
men who trafficked in human lives and consciences so long 
as it was legal to do so. We do not think traffic in alcohol 
wrong, though we quite admit that the great multi- 
plication of such traffickers becomes a very oppressive 
nuisance to the poor, and ought to be limited by the 
greatest possible regard for public convenience. It is, in 
our opinion, not so much the temptation of drink-shops, 
as their noisiness and unneighbourliness which justifies 
their limitation by Local Option. It is quite true that the 
well-to-do classes carefully avoid the vicinity of a bar. 
Even the best-conducted public-house is an unwelcome 
neighbour, and a great many in a single street make 
life a burden. It is quite right that the people 
should be allowed to put a very stringent limit on 
the nuisance which the increasing number of such 
bars in poor streets creates. But that is no reason 
at all why respectable publicans should have their 
business taken from them without any kind of com- 
pensation. That is a very just penalty for the abuse 
of their license, but a most unjust blow at a careful 
and conscientious publican. To our minds it is the 
vindictive character of the modern temperance move- 
ment,—its tendency to rage and swell against all those 
who are selling what they may quite rightly sell, and to 
denounce them as enemies of the human race,—which has 
destroyed the sympathy with it which the whole public 
would otherwise feel; and it is the firm determination of 
the Government to give expression to this vindictive 
feeling that makes even the cause of their Veto Bill a 
very bad cause on which to stake their appeal to the 
people. The people do not sympathise, and ought not to 
sympathise, with these vindictive reformers. Mr. Bryce 
is quite wise in not indulging any sanguine hope of the 
result. The Veto Bill will not save them. Irish Home- 
rule would be fatal to the United Kingdom. The 
obstinacy of the House of Lords in condemning it, is 
approved and not condemned by the people. And the 
Veto Bill is unpopular because it is vindictive, and aimg 
at ruining a class, rather than at protecting the respecta- 
bility and extinguishing the local miseries of our meaner 
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THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT CHITRAL. 


E have much confidence in Mr. Fowler as Secretary 
for India. It is a very odd and ironic circum- 
stance that an English solicitor of sixty-five should make 
an efficient Great Mogul; but by the testimony alike of 
the India Office ani the House of Commons that is un- 
doubtedly the fact. Mr. Fowler possesses the rare art of 
understanding the comparative value of the evidence laid 
before him, of deciding what to accept and what to reject, 
and then of adhering, amidst adverse criticism, to the 
course which he deems wise. A man who can do that may 
make blunders and yet govern India successfully, and we 
have not as yet heard of any conspicuous blunders made 
by Mr. Fowler. We are content, therefore, to await his 
decision on the rather momentous subject of “ Chitral,” 
—that is, in reality, of our occupation or abandon- 
ment of all “ Pathanistan,”—feeling secure that at least 
it will be a decision and not a mere evasion of the 
whole question. We should not discuss the matter 
again just now, but that there are two arguments 
of high importance which we wish to bring before 
politicians, and which have been, in the Press at all 
events, unaccountably neglected. One, and perhaps 
the stronger, is that if we keep Chitral, that is, we 
repeat, if we assume the general suzerainty of ail 
Pathanistan, we abandon a great policy hitherto accepted 
by the Cabinets of both parties, and acted upon by the 
Government of India. That policy is to keep a buffer- 
State alive between our Empire in Asia and that of 
the Czar. This idea, whether sound or unsound, has 
received the support of all Indian statesmen and most 
Indian Generals for at least twenty years past, regulates 
our every action in Afghanistan, including the payment of 
£160,000 a year to the Ameer, and dictates at this moment 
the unusual honours which we are paying to the Afghan 
Shahzada, Nasirullah Khan. If we take Chitral that 
policy is discarded; for thenceforward our frontiers 
march with those of Russia. The Russians, that is, 
can, whenever convenient, without warning and without 
having to march twenty miles out of their own territory, 
drag the British Army from its base to defend the slopes 
of the Hindoo Koosh from a rush which, even if it is only 
a feint, must, nevertheless, be driven back by bayonets 
and shells. This liability, serious in any case, is doubly 
serious, because Russia is a Power which would not 
hesitate, if for any reason she wished to occupy our Army, 
to sacrifice twenty thousand soldiers and auxiliaries in 
doing it, knowing well that if her invading columns were 
defeated, they could not be pursued. The road from 
Peshawur to Chitral once made, the Czar could senda 
corps d’armée down it without crossing any intermediate 
territory; and we must defend it as we should defend 
Cornwall, or face the consequences that would follow a 
telegram announcing to India and the world that a Russian 
army had appeared at Peshawur. It may be wise to 
encounter that risk, or unavoidable—we are not discuss- 
ing that—but clearly, if we encounter it, we are abandoning 
the policy of creating a buffer-State, which we have 
spent so much money and so many lives in maintaining 
hitherto. So clear is this, that if the change is accom- 
plished, one of the best arguments against the favourite 
Russian scheme of the partition of Afghanistan will be 
gone, and the next Ameer may well live in dread for his in- 
dependence. We shall have rolled up at last to the Russian 
frontier, though only at a point ; and our lateral extension 
East and West will be dictated of necessity mainly by 
military considerations, which, so far as we see, always 
compel us to guard our flanks by planting new outposts 
to the right and left. Weare not military experts, and 
allow at once that this may be the wise course; but we 
are entitled to say that it is not the course hitherto 
dignified with the title of the “ Indian frontier policy.” 
The second argument, hitherto undiscussed, or discussed 
but carelessly, is that we must not on this occasion pay 
too much deference to the opinion of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The retention of Chitral is not a purely Indian 
question. It is an English question of the first im- 
portance. Asarule we are jealous for the Indian Govern- 
ment, which has of late years been so much controlled 
from home that both its responsibility and its energy 
have often been unduly diminished; but Chitral is a 
subject on which the home authorities have a right to 
interfere. and the statement that the authorities at Simla 








must be supported loses half its meaning. The decision 
belongs to Downing Street, and not to Simla. It is only 
because of our relations with Russia that the question of 
Afghanistan, or the question of Pathanistan, or the question 
of the Indian Northern frontier, has any grave importance, 
And our relations with Russia must be managed by the 
Cabinet, which, if there is any collision, will have to 
provide the fleets, the troops, and the treasure demanded 
by the struggle. We cannot fight Nicholas IT. in India 
alone as our grandsires fought Louis XV. in India alone 
but must meet him in Europe, in the Caucasus, and in the 
Farthest East as well as in India. The responsibility for 
that terrible struggle, therefore, must rest with’ the 
Imperial Government ; and to say that it shall not control 
acts which may bring such a struggle on, is to introduce 
administrative anarchy. It must control them, or fail 
in its duty; and as responsibility implies power, 
the right of deciding finally must remain with the 
Parliamentary Secretary,—that is, ultimately with the 
Cabinet as a whole. This seems to us to be merely 
a constitutional proposition wholly beyond reply; and 
if it is so, the announcement that the Government 
of India has formed a final opinion loses much of its 
meaning. No Secretary of State for India is fit for his 
place who does not give to the advice of that Government 
its fullest value, or who does not regret heartily an occa- 
sion for overriding it; but neither does a Secretary of 
State, who, on an Imperial question, treats that advice as 
an order, which he can only obey and defend, understand 
his responsibilities. The retention or abandonment of 
Chitral may be wise or foolish; but it is at all events an 
Imperial question of the most direct and peremptory kind, 
—to be settled on grounds which no local authority, 
however trusted, or however well informed, is competent 
finally to decide. 

We shall not repeat to-day the old arguments which 
have convinced us, as they have, we see, convinced Sir 
James Lyall, that the attempt to extend British authority 
over Pathanistan is unwise; but the special correspondent 
of the Times at Chitral supplies us with a new one. It is 
quite clear from his fascinating letters, which, while 
minutely accurate, read more like a story by Mr. Stanley 
Weyman than a narrative of actual adventure, that he is 
inclined to favour the policy of retaining Chitral ; but it 
is quite clear also that the conquest of Pathanistan will 
involve effort of no mean order. The Pathan tribes have 
advanced half a century in the art of war since we last 
encountered them in the field. They are said to be 
“savages” still, and doubtless in some respects they are 
such; but they are getting civilised as to their special 
trade, which is, has been, and for the present will be, the 
killing of their enemies. They import the best rifles, 
they collect cartridges sufficient for days of rapid firing, 
and their marksmanship is positively terrible. The 
garrison of Chitral could not even look out of their loop- 
holes, so heavy and so accurate was the enemies’ fire. 
The Pathans have learned how to build formidable breast- 
works, they have learned how to lay mines, and they are 
specially skilled in devices for effecting the reduction of 
stone forts. It is perfectly clear from the whole narrative 
that while our success was mainly due to the courage of 
the officers engaged, and the splendid tenacity of the 
Sikhs and Kashmerees, who fought the harder the more 
hopeless they became, it was due also in part to the 
miraculous good fortune which often attends British 
expeditions. A little more resolution in the Pathans, a 
little less awe of the white men, a little more good 
fortune, and we should never have reached Chitral, and 
should probably have had to endure all that men can 
suffer in a retreat of a hundred miles, The conquest of 
two hundred thousand men who have advanced to such a 
point in civilised warfare—and the retention of Chitral 
will ultimately involve that—must be a most formidable 
task, while their government will require and occupy 
a heavy garrison of picked troops, scattered through 
a mountainous region in multitudinous forts. Why 
should we undertake such a task instead of leaving 
it to the Russians, who will find the Pathans just as 
hostile, just as well armed, and just as advantageously 
placed as we have done? We do not want their country, 
which produces nothing; we do not want their forts, 
which, if we do not advance, do not menace us; and we 
do not want the Pathans themselves, for, as it is, they 
enlist in thousands in our ranks, With an Army already 
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for its work, _ a pone in psa diffi- 
aulti in such a huge new business seems to us a 
ann ef resources, which some day we shall find 
hopelessly insufficient for our needs. The decision, of 
course, must be left to Mr. Fowler, for the House of Com- 
mons will not upset his order on whichever side it is 
issued; but, we repeat, he has in this instance a right to 
override the Government of India; and if he does, he will 
only maintain the continuity of our Indian Frontier policy. 


too small 





THE TRUE POLITICAL CROMWELLIANS. 


R. PUNCH does not often go out of his way to 
M make a historical joke, but he has done so this 
week without hitting the bull’s-eye. Mr. Chamberlain, 
referring to the proposed statue of Cromwell, in that 
powerful speech of his at Birmingham on Wednesday week 
which so much irritated his opponents, said: “ But what a 
pity itis that we cannot revive Oliver Cromwell in the flesh, 
and not only in marble,’—whereupon Mr. Punch deter- 
mined to bring back Oliver in the flesh, and to bring him 
face to face with Mr. Chamberlain and his present 
political associates. He represents Mr. Chamberlain as 
sitting drinking toasts with Mr. Balfour, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Salisbury, when the burly Lord 
Protector steps in among them and addresses the 
affrighted Mr. Chamberlain (who is spilling his wine 
in his horror at the unexpected visitant) in these words, 
“Brother Joseph, Brother Joseph, for a Roundhead I 
find thee in strange company.” We imagined Kound- 
head to be rather a religious than a political term, 
and in any religious sense, Mr. Chamberlain is pro- 
bably as little of a Roundhead as any man in these 
realms. But we suppose that Mr. Punch uses the 
word as a political adjective, and if he does, we 
cannot imagine the Lord Protector finding him in less 
alien company than that in which he is supposed to 
find him. Mr. Punch has, we imagine, gone astray in his 
history, and thinks that because the Lord Protector was a 
revolutionary in the days of Charles I., he would have 
been a Home-ruler in the days of Victoria and Mr. Parnell. 
Well, if he had, he would have passed through a much 
more remarkable intellectual and political conversion 
since he lived through the Civil War, than any which Mr. 
Chamberlain has passed through since the days of the “ un- 
autherised programme.” Mr. Punch has, we fear, a little 
neglected his historical reading of late years. In those 
remarkable “ Clarke Papers,” which the Camden Society 
has recently published for us,—“ Selections from the papers 
of William Clarke, Secretary to the Council of the Army, 
1647-49, to General Monk and the Commanders of the 
Army in Scotland 1651-60,”—reviewed in this journal only 
a month ago, we have a very clear expression of Crom- 
well’s opinion on the subject of Irish Home-rule, and 
we should say that it would be hard to find the political 
ancestor of the “ Dissentient Liberals” of to-day better 
than we find him in the great Protector. There is 
no living politician who would be more likely to receive 
the hearty support of Oliver Cromwell in these days of 
political disintegration than Mr. Chamberlain. Instead 
of cowering under the Lord Protector’s eye, as Punch 
represents him, Mr. Chamberlain would be more likely to 
welcome back the great patriot to England as the original 
spokesman of the policy which the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain have sustained for the last ten years 
through evil report and good report in the United Kingdom. 


Let us recall to the minds of our readers the words 
which we quoted from Cromwell’s mouth only a month ago, 
on the subject of the proposal to throw the English Con- 
stitution into the melting-pot, and allow the revolutionists 
to break up the United Kingdom into such fragments 
as they pleased. “If so,” said Cromwell, “what do you 
think the consequence of that would be? Would it not 
be confusion? Would it not be utter confusion ? 
Would it not make England, like Switzerland, one 
county against another, as one canton of the Swiss is against 
another? And if so, what would that produce but 
an absolute desolation,—an absolute desolation to the 
nation.” Does that look much like “Brother Joseph, 
Brother Joseph, for a Roundhead, I find thee in 
strange company!” But that is not all, or anything like 
all. We quoted also a month ago Cromwell’s express 
declaration as to what he feared, if the “ predominant 
partner,” as Lord Rosebery rather more wisely than 





happily termed him, were to lose his predominance in the 
United Kingdom. “I had rather,” said Cromwell, “ bee over- 
run with a Cavalerish interest [than] of a Scotch interest. 
I had rather bee overrun with a Scotch interest than an 
Irish interest ; and I thinke of all this is most dangerous. 
If they shall bee able to carry on their worke, they will 
make this the most miserable people in the earth.” Does 
that look like “ Brother Joseph, Brother Joseph, for a 
Roundhead, I find thee in strange company”? Assuredly, 
if Cromwell could revisit us, he would not utter 
the language of rebuke, but the language of hearty 
sympathy and approbation, to those who have boldly resisted 
the forces of disintegration, and especially the forces of 
disintegration proceeding from the same source as that 
which he had himself encountered in Ireland with a 
grim and even cruel, though no doubt at that time con- 
scientiously cruel, or cruelly conscientious, resistance. A 
more unhappy conjecture than that which assumed that 
Cromwell would disapprove a stern and steady resistance 
to Irish Home-rule, and an alliance for that purpose 
with the equivalent (if in the present day there be an 
equivalent) for the old Cavaliers, we cannot possibly 
imagine. Cromwell, who avowed that he would have 
preferred a predominance of Cavaliers even to a pre- 
dominance of Scotch partisans, and a predominance of 
Scotch partisans to a predominance of Irish partisans, 
would certainly not have found any difficulty at all in 
approving an alliance with Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
as the alternative for Mr. Gladstone’s alliance with Mr. 
Healy and Mr. O’Brien. Cromwell was, above all things, 
an English patriot. He had no doctrinaire Radicalism in 
him. He strongly disapproved the proposal to enrich tenants 
at the expense of the landlords in his first address to 
the Parliament which he summoned after dispersing 
the Long Parliament. When he was offered the King- 
ship, he never dreamed of treating the office of King 
as one unworthy of so stern an antagonist of the Stuart 
tyranny. He only pleaded inability to bear so heavy a 
responsibility ; and we have no doubt at all that his 
reluctance proceeded more from distrust of his own 
ambition than from any theoretic objection to the dignity 
offered to him. So, too, in relation to the break-up of 
the Kingdom, he would have grasped at any alliance, 
whether with Cavaliers or Roundheads, that would have 
prevented that ; and we can hardly conceive a more express 
approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s “ strange company ” for the 
purposes for which Mr. Chamberlain sought it out, than 
Cromwell gave by anticipation when he delivered himself 
so frankly, during the deliberations of the Army, as utterly 
opposed to any policy which, from hatred of the Cavaliers, 
would have led to the break-up of the United Kingdom 
and the dethronement of the “ predominant partner” 
from his natural place in the partnership. ‘ Brother 
Joseph, Brother Joseph,’ he would have said, ‘be of good 
cheer. You are doing what I would have done, and for 
the very reasons for which I would have done it;’ and 
then he would probably have interpolated one of his 
clumsy sentences commenting on the immense moral 
transformation in the character of our modern Cavaliers, 
who are politically much better Roundheads than even 
the most reasonable and moderate of our opponents. For 
once, Mr. Punch’s usual felicity in satire has wholly failed 
him. 





THE NEXT CHURCH CONGRESS. 


NCE more we have a Church Congress not indeed 
with us, but impending over us. We do not know 

with what feelings the Norwich programme will be 
regarded by the habitual attendants at these gatherings. 
To us, we must own, it conveys the same idea of 
repletion which similar documents have suggested in 
former years. We suppose that this is inevitable. An 
autocratic Committee of Selection seems to be an im- 
possibility ; and this being so, we must allow for the 
pressure exercised by the advocates of each subject in 
turn. One feature, however, there is which marks a 
positive decline from the standard of last year. In 1895 
there are to be two contemporaneous services, and, we 
presume, two contemporaneous sermons. In a cathedral 
city this is a wanton throwing-away of an opportunity for 
producing a great effect. The spectacle of every corner 
of Norwich Cathedral filled with listeners to a great 
preacher would at least have been imposing. Moreover, 
the opening service is the one time at which the Congress 
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is to be seen as a whole, and it seems a pity, on this 
solitary occasion, to distribute the members between the 
cathedral and a parish church. 

When we turn to the subjects for discussion, we are at 
once struck by a remarkable omission. It may be less 
remarkable, indeed, than it appears, because the pro- 
gramme is still only provisional,’and was probably drafted 
some time ago. Still, it is an omission, and deseryes 
notice if only as a step towards getting it repaired. 
There happens just now to be one subject above all 
others which excites the minds of Churchmen. It has 
been the occasion of a Bill which, we take for granted, 
will pass the House of Lords this Session. It has been 
debated this spring in both Houses of the Convocation of 
Canterbury and in the House of Laymen. It will probably 
be debated at the summer meeting of the Convocation of 
York. It has touched feelings and consciences in a way 
and to an extent which we certainly did not expect. 
This subject is divorce; and having these ‘claims, it is 
surely pre-eminently fitted for the consideration of a 
Church Congress. The limitations under which it must 
be debated there, are in this case positive recommendations. 
No formal resolution is proposed, no division is taken, and 
no one is committed to anything outside his own paper or 
speech. It may possibly be asked,—What good can follow 
from a discussion so general and so unpractical? The 
answer is that the question itself is at this moment in a 
stage which has these same characteristics in a very high 
degree. There is an immense conflict of opinion upon 
almost every point. Churchmen are not agreed as to the 
conduct of any one of the persons concerned in the incident 
at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street. Ask them whether 
the incumbent of the Church was right in refusing to 
solemnise the marriage, whether another clergyman was 
right in coming in from outside to solemnise it, whether a 
third clergyman was right in protesting against such 
solemnisation, and you will get different answers to all three 
questions. And this is only the beginning of divergence. 
Dismiss the particular incident which has given occasion to 
the controversy, and make your inquiries more general, and 
the result will be the same. Ask whether the law of the 
State and the law of the Church are identical on this 
subject, and you will find one school of Churchmen 
arguing that an Established Church must of necessity 
obey an Act of Parliament, and another school maintaining 
that the admitted inability of the Church of England to 
alter her laws without the consent of the State implies a 
corresponding inability on the part of the State to alter 
the law of the Church without the consent and co-operation 
of the Church. Go up higher yet, and ask whether 
marriage is dissoluble for any cause, and if so, for what? 
and again, you will get abundance of answers. But when 
they come to be examined, they will group themselves 
under three heads, not under one. There are those who 
hold with the Western Church that a lawful marriage can 
be dissolved by death, and by nothing else. There are 
those who hold with the Eastern Church that even a 
lawful marriage can be dissolved by the sentence of a com- 
petent Court in a suit founded on the adultery of either 
party. Moreover, among these last there is a further 
division. According to one theory, the dissolution of the 
marriage permits the remarriage of the innocent, but not 
of the guilty party. According to another, the guilty 
party is in this respect in precisely the same position as the 
innocent party. His or her marriage having been dissolved, 
he or she recovers all the rights which marriage had sus- 
pended. It is obvious—at least, so it seems to us—that a 
subject upon which such radically conflicting views are 
to be found among people who in other matters think 
fairly alike, can only be debated in a very preliminary 
and tentative fashion ; and for this purpose, what better 
theatre of discussion can there be than a Church Con- 
gress? What is wanted, is that theological experts 
should state the considerations which have led them to 
their several conclusions, and listen to the considera- 
tions which have led others to diametrically opposite 
conclusions. Agreement may be far off, but this is the 
only method by which it can be brought any nearer, and 
it is also the method which specially belongs to a Church 
Congress. 

As regards the subjects which are included in the pro- 
gramme, there is no fault to be found with the complete- 
ness of their presentation. Take, for example, education. 
The preservation of religious teaching in elementary 





schools, whether voluntary or Board, the repor 
Archbishops’ Committee, “he preservation of i 
teaching in secondary and higher schools and Colleges, the 
position of religion in national education in England as 
compared with the Colonies, with America, with the Con- 
tinent of Europe, are all set down for discussion. It would 
be difficult to improve upon this arrangement. Provided 
that the right readers and speakers can be found, it bids 
fair to leave no corner of a very large subject un. 
visited. But the very completeness of the programme 
in this particular, suggests an improvement which 
the experience of each successive Congress has made 
more necessary. If the Norwich Congress goes upon the 
lines of its predecessors we can foretell exactly what will 
happen. Carefully prepared papers will be read upon each 
one of these points in succession, and upon each of them 
there will be many members of the Congress eager to speak 
and quite — of speaking to good purpose. Here, 
therefore, will be the material for a very interesting and 
exhaustive discussion. The subjects are there and the men 
are there. Yes; but a third element quite as important 
as the other two will not be there. There will not be the 
time in which to make the speeches. The reading of the 
vate and the making of the speeches arranged for 
eforehand—which are only papers under another name— 
will absorb nearly the whole of the three hours allotted to 
each branch of the subject, with the inevitable result that 
almost all who wish to take their part in the general dis- 
cussion which is supposed to follow the papers and the 
arranged speeches, will go home silent and dissatisfied. A 
Church Congress suffers from this in two ways. First, 
there is a want of novelty about the proceedings. The 
readers and speakers are often the same in Congress after 
Congress, and the rank-and-file of the clergy get no chance 
of saying what they think and feel upon the subjects 
debated. Secondly, those who have the arrangement of 
future congresses, are left in ignorance of men whom it 
would be very much to their advantage to know. 
If the discussion were really general, each Congress 
might be expected to reveal some new speaker who might 
be chosen next time to read a paper, and thereby give a 
freshness to these gatherings which it must be admitted 
they sometimes want. There is a very obvious and a very 
easy way of securing these advantages. It is to have the 
papers printed and distributed to the members in advance 
of the discussion. The handling of the subjects might 
then be really adequate. The selected speakers would 
either enforce or challenge the statements in the printed 
papers, and there would be time for the speakers who fol- 
lowed them to offer criticisms which they had prepared 
the day before. With a strict limitation of the length 
of speeches, there would be opportunity for every view 
to obtain a hearing, and in this way the proceedings 
of the Congress would be much more lively and much 
more representative. After all, the Congress knows 
pretty well what this Dean or that Archdeacon, this 
Canon or that Prebendary, has to say upon the sub- 
ject allotted to him. What it does not know is what 
the hundreds of nameless clergy who have been brought 
together to listen to these dignitaries, think, and an 
arrangement which supplied this want would be a very 
real gain. 

Another suggestion we have to make is that on certain 
subjects the readers and speakers should not necessarily 
be Churchmen. As regards this very question of education, 
for example, the Congress will want to know—rather 
perhaps it ought to want to know—what is being done 
by members of other communions. The position of re- 
ligion in national education in America or in the Colonies 
will be very imperfectly treated if the readers and speakers 
are all Anglicans. In the United States, the great conflict 
between common and separate schools is being fought by 
the Roman Catholics. In Canada at this moment the 
protagonists of denominational education are the Roman 
Catholics of Manitoba. On the Continent of Europe this 
is yet more the case. There the great battlefield of 
religious education has been Belgium, which has seen 
first the absolute triumph, and then the absolute defeat, 
of secularist elementary education. The experience of 
a Belgian Catholic would be of immense interest and 
value to English Churchmen at the present moment, and 
without it this part of the subject might almost as well 
be omitted from the programme. 
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TRAMPS. 


may be a practical nation, but we certainly do not 
show it in our dealings with tramps. We spend 
many millions every year on the preservation of law and 
order and the bringing of offenders to justice, and we 
enforce with the utmost rigour a number of minute 
restrictions on individual liberty. Yet at the same time 
we allow our roads, and heaths, and commons to be 
infested by a set of the most depraved and criminal 
scoundrels in the universe. If we were not so accustomed 
to the tramp-nuisance as to overlook it, we should be 
obliged to declare that the main roads converging on 
London and our great towns were outside the pale of 
civilisation. It is absurd to talk of the perfect security 
of English life when the residents of places not fifteen 
miles from Charing Cross dare not let their girls walk 
along any unfrequented portion of the high-road to London 
even in broad daylight. No doubt the fears of the villa- 
owners may be exaggerated. It is a hundred thousand 
chances to one that anything very serious would happen 
to a girl walking along the road even in the dusk. There is, 
however, a perceptible chance of an unprotected girl being 
bullied, insulted, and otherwise molested by tramps, and 
if not actually robbed, constrained to empty her purse. 
Naturally enough, people do not care to let their women- 
folk run even a small risk of such treatment, and hence 
it has become a recognised principle that a tramp-haunted 
road is not safe, at any rate in its lonelier parts. It must 
not be supposed, however, that it is only the women-folk 
of the rich who are in dread of the tramp. The wives 
and daughters of the poor are still more alarmed at 
tramps. And with good cause. The tramp knows that 
if he bullies and insults the daughter of the doctor, or the 
parson, or the squire, there will be a tremendous to-do, 
and he will be hunted out and get a really heavy sentence. 
Complaints are far iess likely to be made by the poor; and 
poor women, again, are far less likely to stand up to him 
and to refuse to be coerced. Hence it happens that poor 
women are much more often molested by tramps than 
rich. Again, though the tramp will hesitate to call at a 
gentleman’s house, where there is pretty sure to be a 
gardener, and very likely a savage dog, and exact black- 
mail, he knows that to ask for food and money at a poor 
man’s cottage is to command. A woman, left alone by 
herself, feels at the tramp’s mercy, and generally makes 
no resistance to his demands. Mr. Pickersgill, who writes 
a sensible article on the tramp-question in Tuesday’s 
Pall Mall Gazette, makes a very appropriate quotation 
from Shakespeare, to illustrate the tramp’s short way with 
the poor. The “bedlam beggars” are described in King 
Lear as vagrants who— 
“From low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes, and mills, 

Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 

Enforce their charity.” 


In Scotland, the tramp, it is said, will enter cottage 
kitchens with the simple order, “Gie us some tea, half a 
pound o’ sugar, and a joog o’ milk ;” and they get it. It 
is better to obey than to get a black eye; and after one has 
yielded, less trouble to say nothing than to lose a day’s 
work informing the police, and another in prosecuting the 
offenders, if caught,—a not very likely supposition, for if 
a tramp has been obliged to use physical force to get his 
dcanaie satisfied, he takes care to leave the neighbour- 
hood till things have quieted down again. 

If tramps were a decreasing body and the tramp- 
nuisance on the wane, it might be argued that it was 
not worth while to strengthen the laws against vagrancy. 
Unfortunately, however, just the contrary is the case. 
The tramps have increased, are increasing, and most 
assuredly ought to be diminished. Mr. Pickersgill gives 
some truly astonishing figures on the subject. The 
average number of vagrants relieved nightly in England 
and Wales during the year ended Lady-day, 1894, was 
8,935, an increase of about 30 per cent. on the previous 
year, and in fact the highest number, both absolutely 
and relatively to population, ever recorded. In special 
districts the increase has been still more remarkable. 
For instance, in Cheshire the number of admissions to 
casual wards in 1885 was 37,911, whereas in 1894 the 
number had risen to 87,532. It cannot, unfortunately, be 
argued that this increase is due to the fact that tramps 


lodgings. Careful and competent observers, says Mr. 
Pickersgill, have noticed that more tramps than formerly 
are to be met with on the roads. Unquestionably, 
this evidence will be confirmed by the personal observa- 
tions of ordinary people. Few people will deny that 
tramping is on the increase. But considering the grave 
evils attaching to the tramp-nuisance per se, this tendency 
to an increase makes it essential that something should 
be done to provide a remedy. We cannot let our 
great roads of communication be more dangerous than 
the outskirts of Calcutta and Cairo. But this they 
undoubtedly are at the present moment. How are 
we to diminish tramping? That is the problem for 
solution. Looked at a little closer, it will be found to 
resolve itself into the question,—How are we to get rid 
of the tramp without getting rid also of the bonia-fide 
traveller,—without, that is, unduly restricting the liberty 
of the subject to walk the roads when and how he pleases ? 
At first sight it looks as if this were impossible, as if 
you could not get at the tramp, without, theoretically at 
any rate, putting the man on a walking-tour in jeopardy. 
No doubt the police could and would distinguish, but 
one does not want a man to be only able to walk the 
roads on sufferance, or through the good-will of the police. 
Fortunately, however, the solution of the problem is not 
so difficult as it looks. There is a way by which the 
tramp can be harried and kept down, and the honest 
man on the road can be left to himself. This plan, called 
the “way-ticket system,” consists in taking advantage 
of the fact that the tramp usually takes shelter at 
night in a casual ward, and so becomes the guest of 
the State. It is thus described by Mr. Pickersgill :— 
“A traveller at the first casual ward to which he applied, 
on stating that he was journeying in search of work, 
would receive a ‘ way-ticket’ containing his name and 
personal description, and showing the place he came 
from and his final destination. This ticket would be 
stamped with the name of the casual ward and the date; 
and it would be similarly stamped at each casual ward 
subsequently visited on the journey. Then the traveller 
who, by the production of his way-ticket, was able to 
show that he was proceeding steadily along the speci- 
fied route would be entitled to the following advantages : 
He would be let off without a task of work, he would 
be discharged without the usual detention, and he would 
be provided with a meal in the middle of his day’s march.” 
By this means you would get a most useful means of 
distinguishing between the different classes of tramps. 
The “ way-ticket” men would be entitled to a certain 
amount of indulgence. Those who could not show them- 
selves entitled to a “ way-ticket” would obviously belong 
to the worst type of vagrant, and might be dealt with 
severely by police and Magistrates under the Acts for the 
punishment of vagabonds. It cannot be said that the “ way- 
ticket ” plan is a mere dream, or that it would not work 
in practice, for the very good reason that it has been put 
into operation, and has worked very well. “It has been 
tried,” says Mr. Pickersgill, “with success in Gloucester- 
shire, in Berkshire, in Wiltshire, and other counties. 
And where, after introduction, it has been abandoned, 
this result has not been due to a breakdown of the 
system, but to extraneous causes, and especially to the 
opposition of the Central Board. For instance, the 
system was spreading well through many counties prior 
to 1872, when it was stopped by an order of the Poor- 
law Board that an exact, uniform task of work should 
be performed by all vagrants.” Mr. Pickersgill ends 
his very interesting article by an account of the way 
in which Germany has solved the vagrant question. 
We cannot, however, find space to deal with that sub- 
ject now. We will only say that the system adopted 
is that of farm-colonies. We believe that they might 
form a most useful adjunct to the “ way-ticket ” system. 
The “ way-ticket” would help to discriminate one kind 
of tramp from another, and to show who were the 
inveterate tramps. These could be arrested and sent 
to farm-colonies, and there forced to work under a semi- 
military discipline. Of course the tramps would not like 
it, but that does not matter. In any case, something must 
be done. If we do not face the tramp-nuisance and find 
a remedy, we shall have to confess that we cannot perform 
the simplest function of administration,—that of making 
the high-roads safe to all. 





harbour less than formerly in the open-air or in tramps’ 
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MR. SPENCER’S AGNOSTICISM. 

N the June number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. Spencer 
writes a very calm and dignified, and indeed friendly, 
reply to Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief,” which is 
well worthy of his reputation for a temper formed under the 
influence of reflection, and quite free from any trace of reflec- 
tions due to the dominance of temper. But we do not think that 
its main positions are at all as strong as is the philosophic 
equanimity with which they are stated. For example, he 
begins by attacking Mr. Balfour’s assumption that “the 
needs and aspirations” of man are rightly to be regarded as 
pointing to the facts on which the structure of the universe is 
based, and he ignores entirely Mr. Balfour’s distinction 
between “needs” and “wishes.” He asks whether the wish 
of the wild Indian for a happy hunting-ground after death is 
any proof of the existence of such a happy hunting-ground ; 
whether the wish of the Mahommedan for an indefinite 
supply of houris is any evidence of the existence of that 
Elysium of sense, and concludes that in the absence of any 
a priori assumption that there is a God who arranges the 
whole system of things to meet the needs of man, the reason- 
able inference is that both the physical and moral nature of 
man have been moulded by the mighty processes at work 
outside us so as to fit into their inexplicable arrangements, 
rather than that those processes have been specially adapted 
to supply the physical and moral wants of man. He thinks it 
most unreasonable to suppose that the provision of any satis- 
factions to man’s nature has been the ultimate object of those 
unfathomable agencies which have moulded not only us, but 
all sorts of other forms of being, many of which appear to 
have no sort of relation to us at all. The vice of Mr. Balfour’s 
position is, says Mr. Spencer, that it makes man the centre of 
the universe (which surely might have been expressed without 
the use of that formidable word “ anthropocentric ”), and that 
no one can properly regard man as the centre of the universe 
who knows that “millions on millions of years passed during 
which the earth was peopled only by inferior brutes, and 
that even now three-fifths of its surface are occupied by 
an ocean basin carpeted by low creatures which live in 
darkness utterly useless to man and only lately known 
to him;” and when he learns that “of the remaining two- 
fifths, vast Arctic and Antarctic regions, and vast desert 
areas, are practically uninhabitable, while immense portions 
of the remainder, fever-breeding and swarming with insect 
pests, are unfit for comfortable existence.” He goes on to 
pile up the confutation of the assumption that man is the 
centre of the creative purpose, if any such purpose there be, 
by remarking that “the human body is the habitat of thirty 
flifferent species of parasites which inflict in many cases 
great tortures;” and still worse, that there are “numerous 
kinds of microbes, some producing ever-present diseases 
and consequent mortality, and others producing frightful 
epidemics, like the Black Death, carrying off hundreds of 
thousands or millions;” and in this state of things he thinks 
it childish to assume that “the order of Nature is devised to 
suit our needs and satisfactions.” Now, the fault in this 
criticism is that it is all directed against the assumption, 
obviously refuted by the present state of our knowledge, 
that the great drift of the creative energy is towards 
the satisfaction of the needs of man as he was supposed to 
exist before the agencies for satisfying his needs were called 
into being, whereas the story of evolution shows that man 
himself and all his needs were moulded by the very process 
which is treated in the so-called “argument from design,” as 
subordinate to the satisfaction of a previously created nature. 
But the view that Mr. Spencer denounces as anthropo- 
centric, the view that man is the centre of the universe as 
we know it, is quite immaterial to Mr. Balfour’s argument, 
and is not involved in it, so long as we are justified in 
assuming, that whatever other conceptions of its ends the 
study of the creative energy may justify, however true it 
may be that for ages to which we cannot assign a limit, it 
was engaged in the development of great reservoirs of organic 
life in which man had absolutely no share, the steady move- 
ment of evolution has always been upward, through inorganic 
to organic forms, through organic forms without consciousness, 
to organic forms exhibiting sensation in gradually increasing 
stages of refinement, till at last, mind and purpose and 
emotion and conscience are reached with a dim horizon 
opening before us of keener perception and finer feeling, and 








richer thought, and fuller consciousness, and higher passion, 
and deliberate action, and an enlarging sphere of responsibl. 
and reverent will. What is essential is not that man should 
be the centre of the universe, but that man’s nature 
should be discerned as the higher stage towards which the 
evolution of all the lower forms of life are gradually press. 
ing upwards,—and beyond which again there may be infinite] 

higher levels of which we have not yet attained even a din, 
conception. 

What does it matter whether man’s nature be the goal of 
creation, or be only a stage which marks the flowering of 
organic life into mental and moral and spiritual life, so long 
as we can say with confidence,—Here we find at least one true 
drift of the creative energy; it is an ideal drift; it passes 
through man, however much it passes beyond him. Admit that 
there must be meanings in those vast reservoirs of elementary 
life, which we cannot grasp. Admit that even after man has 
appeared on the scene, there are tortures and obstacles 
besetting him everywhere, which look at present more like 
curses on him and barriers on his progress, than aids to the 
development of his higher life. Yet we must admit, also, 
that these very curses on him and barriers on his progress do 
minister, in some mysterious way, to the development of 
that higher life. It is the suffering, the agony, the torture, 
the vicarious anguish, which brings out all that is highest in 
man, and indicates the direction of the path up which he igs 
actually climbing. Say what you will of the millions of 
ages in which there was, so far as we know, no moral life 
of the finite human type, and certainly none on our own 
little planet. Admit what you will of the great wastes 
and deserts of barren and sterilising force which encircle 
man’s life, even in this tiny world. Still, what you must 
admit also, is that the ideal life has begun here, and not 
only that it has begun, but that it has reached pinnacles 
of true sublimity, that it has developed in us a marvellous 
passion for entering into true sympathy with something 
beyond and above itself, with an invisible life from which 
it is nourished, and to which it endeavours to approach. As 
the intellect in man has gradually developed, so has the con- 
science and the sense of guidance and hope, and the fear of 
transgression, and the dread of judgment, developed with 
it. The thorns in man’s path have not only wounded, 
but exalted him. The pests have not only thinned his 
numbers, but drawn out his fortitude and stimulated his 
heroism. Man may not be the centre of the universe, but 
he is at least the highest visible flower as well as the deepest 
visible shame of it. If it be true that man and all his needs 
were actually moulded by the very forces which we see around 
us, and recognise as having preceded us through ages of 
apparent waste and wanton chaos, none the less we and our 
needs have resulted from all this superfluity of inert vitality ; 
and not only so, but the highest of our needs has turned out 
to be the need for worship of the power which has surmounted 
for us all the great barriers in our upward path, which in 
“all our afflictions has been afflicted,” and the “angel of 
whose presence” has saved us when we seemed about to be 
swept away by the very tide to which in the end we owed 
our salvation. Mr. Spencer may demonstrate as clearly as 
he will that, to our limited knowledge at least, man is but 
the exception in a universe of unmoral energy, and that the 
higher kinds of men are the exceptions even amongst the ex: 
ceptions; but he cannot deny that an ideal passion appears tc 
be at work within this flood of energy, raising the inorganic 
into the organic, the organic into the conscious, the consciout 
into the responsible, the responsible into the conscientious. 
and the conscientious into the devout and religious nature. 
And as long as this is so, it will be comparatively hard tc 
find agnostics who wonder with him at the credulity which 
accepts revelation as the spiritual clue to all this labyrinthine 
evolution. 

The latter part of Mr. Spencer’s article is, to our mind, 
singularly feeble and incoherent. He seems to think that 
because revelation has been very differently understood by 
different minds, because some regard hell as a fate, and others 
as a self-caused penalty, because the infinite being who mani- 
fests himself in us in infinitely different ways, appears tc 
some as a saviour and to others as a judge, there can be 
no truth or reality in revelation, and he even declaret 
that in the present day “theophany is nonsense.” Sc 
far as we understand him, he asserts that because all 
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human conceptions of God must be human, therefore, 
they cannot proceed from him and be formed in us by his 
direct agency. It would be as reasonable to say that because 
a child’s conceptions must be childish, they cannot be shaped 
and directed and prepared for future development by the 
mind of the child’s parent or tutor. We maintain that 
there is as much general agreement about the teaching of 
revelation as we can expect from so half-formed a creature as 
man, on a subject stretching so far beyond his grasp. On the 
whole, what revelation teaches of the nature of right and 
wrong, of responsibility, of sin and its terrible consequences 
in degrading the soul, of the displeasure of God at sin, of his 
sympathy with the sinner extending even to his assumption 
of a human nature to show us what humanity should be, of 
the general nature of redemption, and of that life in the divine 
nature which is the highest hope of man, is all fairly har- 
monious as well as most rich and practical in its effects, and has 
done more to recast and elevate human nature, than all the 
philosophies which the world ever produced. How the sub- 
stance of revelation can be, as Mr. Spencer maintains, simply 
a blank, in fact the eclipse of all significant thought, though 
it has transformed so completely the very shape and substance 
of the highest human lives, it would take a greater thinker 
than even Mr. Spencer to explain. 





THE PRINCE AND THE CRICKETER. 
HILANTHROPISTS have been eager that amusement, 
or, as they usually call it, “recreation,” should play a 
larger part in the general life, and certainly in modern 
England they are attaining their wish. To judge by their 
newspapers, amusement has become the first preoccupation of 
the people. Next to the Parliamentary debates the records 
of sport occupy the largest space in the journals, and their 
share increases visibly year by year. No daily paper can now 
flourish without devoting columns to the theatre, racing, 
cricket, football, and golf, and very few attempt to prosper 
without collecting original information and opinions upon 
those entrancing subjects. Good writers on sport are sought 
for at least as eagerly as good writers on politics, and, unless 
rumour is more baseless than usual, receive occasionally 
much higher rates of remuneration. Statesmen even are 
estimated by thousands according to their repute in the 
world of sport, and grave men calculate earnestly whether 
the Premier gains or loses votes by his victories at New- 
market, and whether the leader of the Opposition is con- 
sidered “frivolous” or “human” on account of his keen 
interest in golf,—a game which, once confined to a few 
stretches of grass in Scotland, now obtains eager votaries 
throughout the island, from Thurso to Penzance. For 
hundreds of thousands the incident of the present week is a 
letter which the Prince of Wales has caused to be addressed 
to Dr. Grace, congratulating him warmly upon his recent 
success in cricket. That great batsman has scored a thousand 
runs within a month, and a whole population has been in 
ecstasy, and has exhausted the language of eulogy in 
describing what no doubt is a marvellous feat at once of skill 
and of endurance. The weather was very hot, the ground was 
as hard as iron, and Dr. Grace is forty-seven; an age at which 
the muscles of some athletes begin to grow somewhat stiff. It is 
a feat, too, which gives more pleasure than any other of the 
kind, for a great bowler, by every triamph, causes a disappoint- 
ment; whereas scoring runs awakes the “ earthquake voice of 
victory,” and produces the “rapture,” which, as Byron sang, 
follows on successful strife. The Prince’s letter therefore 
is hailed with all the pleasure always expressed by the multi- 
tude when the great display sympathy with their tastes, and 
will, we doubt not, secure for Dr. Grace many a popular 
ovation, and for his Royal Highness much genuine popularity. 
It is popularity, too, unbroken by shakes of the head, for while 
the respectable are at heart doubtful about the innocence of 
racing, even the gravest approve of cricket, which as yet is 
unconnected with gambling, and which, being almost confined 
to thisisland, may fairly be styled as the Prince’s amanuensis 
has styled it, the British “ national game.” 


There is no reason, indeed, so far as we can see, for 
objecting either to the Prince’s letter, or to the pleasure 
which it has undoubtedly given to the millions. We cannot 
feel, and see no cause for feigning, the enthusiasm for recrea- 
tion which marks the day, but if the people feel it, we perceive 





no cause in it either for despondency or regret. Betting, 
though not bad in itself, has grievously bad results, but 
outdoor amusement by itself must be essentially good if 
only because it develops health, binds people together, and 
gives them something to think of which promotes cheerful- 
ness and good temper. Gloominess is not virtue, and the 
time expended on outdoor games is not more wasted than the 
time expended on sterile meditation or injurious gossip. It 
may be doubted whether regular gymnastic training, which 
is the theorist’s alternative, would do more for national 
health, and it is much to secure steady and severe exercise 
for the young without rules, and without the compulsion 
which, besides impairing willingness, destroys the immense 
advantage obtained from the power of self-adjustment. You 
must attend a gymnastic “college,” if only because you have 
paid, but to all who are not professionals, attendance on 
the cricket-ground or the golf-links is in practice voluntary. 
The man who addicts himself to an outdoor game exerts him- 
self as a rule—of course there are exceptions—just as much 
as is most suitable to his temperament and his frame, and 
must, therefore, reap from it the maximum of benefit de- 
rivable from physical exertion. If the whole people betook 
themselves twice a week to cricket or football or golf, there 
would be a certain loss of time, but probably at least an 
equal gain in health, and, what is as valuable, in the willing- 
ness with which, on all other days, they would turn to neces- 
sary work. We all believe in drill, and outdoor games drill 
men to dare, to obey, and to exert themselves, when needful, 
to the utmost, almost as well as military exercises. We 
wish the latter were practised also, believing as we do that 
the race may yet have to defend itself against serious 
attacks, but the English are at least as strong as any people 
in the world, and strength, actual physical strength of body, 
is the foundation of success in war. While we approve, how- 
ever, the new interest in outdoor games, we should like to 
understand its causes a little more completely. What multi- 
plies football clubs and cricket clubs and golf clubs by the 
hundred, increases the eagerness to enter them till their 
managers are bewildered by applications, and draws thousands 
to witness any match where thirty years ago there would not 
have been hundreds? Is there really an access of boyishness in 
the people, or is it that they have more time, or is the desire 
for outdoor sport one of the inexplicable consequences of edu- 
cation, a result like the increasing courtesy which can be per- 
ceived and described, but not explained? Weincline toattribute 
some of it to increased health, better food, and greater personal 
liberty; but those causes do not suffice completely to account 
for it any more than they account for the singular develop- 
ment in many classes of improved strength, good looks, and, 
above all, height. We should say, as the result of observa- 
tion, that this generation was distinctly more youthful than 
the last, with all the advantages and disadvantages of the 
change; but then, that is a statement of a fact, not of the 
reasons for its existence. We cannot suggest the true reason; 
but it is pleasant to note that while “progress” is unreal in 
some respects, it has lightened the air for the millions, and that 
they are showing both for good and for evil many of the ten- 
dencies formerly considered peculiar and proper only to 
gentlefolks, one of them being certainly to find more excite- 
ment to sweeten unoccupied time. 


It is natural, we suppose, that the games played at any one 
time should be very few. Vanity comes in with its irre- 
sistible influence to secure that result. The classes imitate 
each other, and for competition to be severe there must be 
similarity of effort. A man cannot be great in a game known 
only to a village, and for “fame” to be as widely diffused 
as that of the great cricketers, cricket must be played, or at 
least comprehended, by an entire nation. It is, however, 
matter for some surprise that new outdoor games are 
so exceedingly few, and are so slow to catch hold. In 
our time only two have become really popular, lawn-tennis 
and golf, and of these, the first never descended to the people, 
and is said to be now slowly decaying. Polo, of course, can 
never be popular in a land where the masses do not ride, and 
baseball, the American game, has never caught on in 
England; while our winters are too uncertain for the people 
even to learn exciting ice-games like curling. It is hard to 
believe, however, that ingenuity has reached its limit in 
devising outdoor sports, or that men are too conservative 
ever to accept new ideas for games. We can offer no 
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suggestion, but there must be hundreds of minds more pliable 
than ours at work upon the subject, and we may remark that 
no democratic game has ever yet been started, that is, no 
game in which hundreds or even thousands can feel them- 
selves active participators. At present the few play, and the 
multitudes look on; but they will not be content to do that for 
ever, and we should not be surprised if, thirty years hence, 
there were a game in vogue which was more “ national” than 
cricket, and which occupied in the daily papers even larger 
space. 





ANIMAL VISION. 
RITING in Land and Water on the sleep of fish, Mr. 
Matthias Donn accounts for the transition state 
between sleep and waking observed in fish by the existence of 
a dual nervous system, and a double use of the eye,—“ the 
under eye being closed, while they watch their-enemies with 
the outside eye.” The first supposition would account for 
the power which most animals have of passing instantaneously 
from sleep to wakefulness,—or of “sleeping with one eye 
open,” as the phrase is. The second is somewhat misleading, 
supposing, as it does, that the eye of the fish, which is flatter 
and less perfectly fitted as an organ of sight, can perform 
functions which, even in the higher vertebrate eye, are 
mechanically impossible. What animals see, and what they 
do not, is by no means easily discovered. The compound 
eyes of insects present an image pieced together like mosaic, 
each portion being conveyed by a separate facet of the eye. 
But a much more interesting question is that of the vision of 
quadrupeds and birds, which have “simple eyes” constructed 
like our own, though differing greatly from ours in positive size, 
as well as in size compared with the animal which uses them. 
Tradition and general consent have made current a certain 
amount of very uncertain “data” as to animal sight. 
But these are mainly limited to the range or accuracy of 
vision possessed by animals, and hardly touch the question 
whether objects appear to them as they do to us, whether 
their eyes readily suggest to them the ideas of solidity, 
transparency, roundness, or squareness, how far they recognise 
colours, or whether to many creatures of considerable develop- 
ment the world is not all black and white, or a “ harmony in 
green and grey.” 

If they do not readily distinguish solid form and colour, 
their ideas of things must present themselves to the animal in 
a very different form from that in which we suppose them to 
appear to the animal brain. But though the eyes of the horse, 
or of the dog, are adapted for presenting the image on the 
retina coloured as we see it coloured, it does not follow 
that the animal sees it as we do, or that by seeing a mere 
black-and-white picture it would be at any disadvantage in the 
life which it naturally leads. The sense of colour, which is 
the perception and distinction of colours and shades of colours 
by our brain, depends, not only on the organ which makes the 
picture, but on the mind which interprets it. The “sense of 
colour” is largely the result of education, even in those whose 
eyes are perfect, and who are not colour-blind to any particular 
shade or tint. It is possible that the animal eye, provided 
with all the requisite apparatus for producing a coloured 
picture, may be so ill-interpreted by the uneducated animal 
brain that the creature sees mainly, though probably not 
entirely, in monochrome. An evidence of the latent and inert 
character of colour-vision is that the human eye, which is 
trained to distinguish colours, may also, by want of use, 
forget how to distinguish colours. No human being would 
probably be found so reckless of self in the pursuit of knowledge 
as voluntarily to submit to forego the use of his eyes, and be 
blind for a season, to establish this fact, that colour can be 
forgotten, as well as learnt, by human sight. But the unique 
experience of Dr. R. Harley, F.R S., who, in order to save the 
sight of one, perhaps of both eyes, when one was injured, 
voluntarily immured himself in a room made totally dark for 
nine months, shows that thisis thecase. The fortitude which 
enabled him to adopt this course, and the ingenuity by which 
he preserved his health and faculties in this, the most 
mentally and physically depressing of all forms of imprison- 
ment, are sufficiently remarkable; but Dr. Harley also 
kept an accurate record of his impressions when he at last 
looked again upon the light, after the supreme moment at 
which he satisfied himself that he was not blind, but could see. 
He found that in the nine months’ darkness his eyes had lost 








all sense of colour. The world was black, white, and grey. 
They had also lost the sense of distance. His brain interpreted 
the picture wrongly. His hand did not touch the object 
meant to be grasped. Practice soon remedied the last 
induced defect of sight. Experiment with skeins of various. 
coloured wool, in the presence of one who had the normal 
powers of colour-vision, restored the first. 


From this personal record, it may be gathered that ag 
the trained human eye has to learn, and might lose, the sense 
of colour, so the animal brain, which receives little or no 
training of this kind, may in many cases be unaware of the 
colours which the eye presents for recognition. We have no 
power of determining this by simple tests, as in the case of 
human beings. But there is little positive evidence that the 
larger quadrupeds, oxen, deer, the felidx, or dogs, have much 
sense of colour; and their power of vision in its wider sense 
varies so greatly in different species as to suggest that the 
mental factor in sight is often so little exerted for the main 
purpose of discerning objects, as to leave its more specialised 
use for distinguishing colour very imperfectly developed. 
Domestic animals, which see bright colours other than green 
in large masses more frequently than wild ones, might be 
supposed to exhibit the consciousness of such differences in 
the most pronounced way. Yet it is next to impossible 
to cite an instance in which a dog exhibits curiosity ag 
to colour, or identifies an object by its hue. The writer 
has seen a setter refuse to retrieve a black rabbit because it 
apparently thought its master had shot a black cat. Buta 
house-living dog shows no preference for a red carpet or rug 
over a blue or variegated one, and expresses no surprise or 
curiosity whether its master wears a red uniform or a black 
evening-suit. Domestic cattle are so far affected by violent 
contrast of white and dark that the presence of a black, 
white, or very clearly spotted animal in the herd some- 
times results in calves being thrown of the same colour or 
markings. But though red is said to irritate a bull, and to excite 
hunters by association of ideas, the latter statement rests 
partly on surmise. They are equally excited by the sound 
or sight of hounds, or of a number of riders, whatever the 
colour of their coats. None of the cats, whether wild or 
tame, show any partiality for bright hues; and among all the 
stratagems used from time immemorial by hunters, the use 
of colour as a lure for quadrupeds is notably absent. Many 
birds, on the other hand, have a marked preference for bright 
colours, and exhibit strong curiosity when unusual tints are 
shown tothem. Among the less known examples is that of the 
red-legged partridge. These birds abound in the lower spurs 
of the Lesghian Mountains, near the Caspian, and the native 
hunters use a device for killing them based on this wsthetic 
preference of the partridges. By the door of nearly every 
house stands a wooden frame, on which canvas is stretched, 
covered with daubs of brilliant colours. This the shooter 
carries with him, and sets up in front of him as soon as he 
has discovered a covey. As soon as their attention is attracted 
he waits behind the screen, until the whole covey run up to 
within shot, and then fires through a loop-hole in the centre 
of the screen. The Russian Government has now forbidden 
the use of these coloured lures, as the birds were being ex- 
terminated. It is probable that the idea of their use was 
first suggested by the interest the birds took in the carpet 
frames set up outside the houses, for weaving the brightly 
coloured Shushak rugs. 


Birds are commonly credited with an extraordinary range 
of vision. Circumstances lend aid to the development of 
the mental factors in their case. The usual distance at 
which terrestrial species use their eyes is limited by 
the ground horizon. But in the case of the soaring 
birds, such as vultures and eagles, the horizon, the 
natural limit of sight, is enormously extended. Macgillivray 
early noted that though birds of prey have orbits of great 
size—the eyeball of the common buzzard being 1} in. in 
diameter—they do not, as a rule, soar when seeking their 
prey. The eagle, when hunting, flies low, just as do the 
sparrow-hawk and the hen-harrier. Yet the vultures and 
condors, birds which admittedly do soar when seeking food, 
have been proved to find carrion by sight. A carcase was 
covered with canvas, and some offal placed upon it. The 
vultures saw this, decsended and ate it, and then sat on the 
covered portion within a few inches of a putrid carcase. When 
a hole was made in the covering they saw and attacked the 
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siden. Bet the rapid congregation of vultures from a 
distance to a carcase, is probably due to their watching their 
neighbours, each of which is surveying a limited area ; Charles 
Darwin pointed out that in a level country the height of 
aky commonly noticed by a mounted man is not more 
than fifteen degrees above the horizon; and a vulture 
on the wing at the height of between 3,000 ft. and 4,000 ft. 
would probably be two miles distant, and invisible. Those 
which descend rapidly and appear to have come from 
beyond the range of human sight, were perhaps hovering 
vertically over the hunter when he killed his game. 
There remains one undoubted instance in which bird-vision 
js far keener than that of man. The great grey shrike, 
Lanius excubitor, is habitually used by the men who catch 
falcons at Valhenswaard to give notice of the approach of 
a hawk. The bird sees it far sooner than the men, and at once 
gives notice of its approach. This is a single instance in 
which the specialised acuteness of sight may be due to the 
fact that the bird in question much resembles in colour the 
pigeons, which are the falcon’s favourite food. Bat long-sight 
does not seem a common property of bird-vision. The gannets, 
which catch fish at sea, descend from a considerable height, 
but they kill their prey on the surface of the water or near it. 
Nocturnal birds and animals, though able to see with little 
light, have no enhanced powers when the light is more power- 
ful; and those animals which, like deer, feed by night or day 
indifferently, have only developed a keenness of vision from 
constant fear and vigilance. Horses and cattle, which have 
the same power of sight by night, have never increased their 
visual range. Dogs habitually rely on another sense, that 
of scent, in preference to their eyes, and will walk over a 
dead bird while their brain is intent on discovering its place 
by scent alone. Weasels, when hunting, will run up to a 
homan being who imitates the squeak of a rabbit and peer 
up at him to discover where the sound comes from. The 
smallness of the eye limits its powers; just as the best 
telescope has usually the largest object-glass, so the largest 
eye will probably be the best organ of sight; and in the 
absence of any extraordinary developments in the size of the 
organ itself in animals, their power of vision must, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, be supposed to be pro- 
portionately limited. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
[To THe EpiToR or THE “ SPEcTaToR,”’] 

§1z,—Is it so doubtful whether the Crimean War served any 
purpose but getting rid of lives? Surely it served this 
purpose, that it freed Europe from the oppressive tyranny of 
despotic Russia, and thus rendered possible the development 
of the principle of nationality, which produced United Italy, 
United Germany, and the present constitutional Government 
in Austria-Hungary,—in a word, modern Europe. Before 
the Crimean War, these things were impossible; for the way 
was barred by despotic Austria, rendered impregnable by the 
support of Russia. The war removed that support, and 
within ten years, Italy (with the exception of Rome, which 
had not long to wait) was free, Hungary had her Constitution, 
and the first step had been taken towards the Union of 
Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooklands, Ringwood, June 3rd. 





J. Cogan Conway. 





THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

[To rue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz,—In the Spectator of June Ist, writing on the Birthday 
Honours, you speak of the five new baronets as “men who 
have made much money, and have shown readiness to expend 
it in advancing the interests of party. There is not one dis- 
tinguished person among them, or one who has done the 
nation a service.” These are strange terms to use of one, at 
least, among the number, Sir David Dale, president of the 
Tron and Steel Institute, the man of all others in the North 
of England who has done most to bring employers and 
employed together, and has thereby rendered, I venture to 
think, a most important service to the nation. I have no 
personal acquaintance with Sir D. Dale; I never came in 


Commission, of which he was an influential member—but I 
think it will be sufficient for me to call your attention to the 
following extract from the current number of a trade-union 
periodical, the Ironworkers’ Journal :— 


“We feel sure that both past and present members and sub- 
scribers to the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, and all 
connected with the coal, iron, and steel trades of the North of 
England, and in other districts, will be glad to see that the long 
and valuable services rendered to the above trades during the 
past thirty years by Mr. David Dale, have been recognised, and 
the well-deserved honour of a baronetcy conferred upon that 
gentleman. It is well known that it was chiefly due to his efforts 
between 1866 and 1868, that the Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration was established, and that its success was ensured by his 
able and judicious ruling, as its first president, during the first 
few years of the Board’s existence. He is still the referee of the 
Board, and is appealed to when cases arise that the Board itself 
is unable to settle. He enjoys the confidence and respect of both 
employers and employed.” 


I observe also Sir David Dale’s name on the Provisional 
Committee of a very interesting new organisation which is 
proposed to be established,—an “Industrial Union of 
Employers and Employed.” No baronetcy, indeed, can 
confer any honour on David Dale; it is he who honours the 
title by accepting it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Lupitow. 





SYCOPHANCY OR SYNONYM? 

(To THe Epiror or THE “Sprectraror.”] 
S1zr,—While I appreciatively recognise the polite tone of 
your remarks (in the Spectator of June Ist) on my little 
sketch (not Life, please) of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
recently published by Messrs. Hutchinson, and am specially 
obliged for the rare trouble your reviewer has taken to read 
the book before commenting on its contents, my regard for 
your good opinion moves me to trouble you with a few lines, 
to which, I trust, of your courtesy, you will yive a corner in 
your columns. 

Not being a silkworm, and therefore feeding on strawberry- 
leaves when mulberry-leaves are not available, I have no 
special liking for the conventional periphrases by which, as 
an alternative to wearying tautology, ducal titles are indicated. 
As, however, I was necessarily occupied with Randolph 
Churchill’s family environment, and in this context had to 
deal with several wearers of the Marlborough title, it was 
really imperative for me to distinguish them numerically, like 
rooms in a hotel; while it seemed a duty imposed on me, by 
much personal acquaintance with a greatly misrepresented 
man, who had been, as regards years, my contemporary, to 
correct certain of the ludicrously unjust fictions current con- 
cerning the eighth wearer of John Churchill’s title. 

I am further obliged to you for pointing out the sufficiently 
obvious misprint by which Mr. Disraeli’s, instead of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, name is associated with certain Irish legislation, 
and which will be corrected in the second edition, now in pro- 
cess of revision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brighton, June 4th. T. H. 8. Escort. 


[Wasit a misprint? The context hardly suggests that view 
of it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A DOG-STORY. 

[To raz Eprroz or tHe “Sprcrator.”] - 

S1z,—A friend thinks I ought to add to the collection of 
dog-stories appearing in the Spectator, one which is within 
my own knowledge, and may appear deserving of publication. 
My uncle, a well-known chairman of the Bench of Magistrates 
in a western county, had a tenant on his estates who occupied 
a farm not far from the river Severn. The farmer possessed 
a favourite dog, who slept at the foot of his bed every night. 
When a brother emigrated to Canada, the farmer gave him 
the dog as a travelling companion. In the course of time the 
news arrived that the emigrant and his family, together with 
the dog, had safely reached their destination,—a farm in the 
interior of Canada some days’ journey from the port where 
they landed. Ata later date the brother in Canada wrote to 
his family in England saying that the dog had disappeared. 
Some time afterwards the dog came back to the farm of his old 
master, about three miles from Gloucester, and though at first 
it could hardly be believed that he was returned from Canada, 
yet he soon established his identity by taking his old place at 
the foot of his master’s bed at night. Inquiries were made, 





contact with him but once—as witness before the Labour 


and the dog’s course was traced backwards to the River 
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Severn, thence to Bristol, and thence to a port in Canada. It 
appeared that, after ranning from his home in Canada to the 
seaport, he selected there a vessel bound for Bristol and 
shipped on board. After arriving at the Bristol basin, he 
found out a local vessel trading up and down the River 
Severn (locally called a “trow ”), and transferred himself to her 
deck. When he reached the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
the dog must have jumped into the Severn and reached the 
shore nearest to his old home. 

I can vouch for the truth of this story, from information 
received from my relations on the spot shortly after the 
occurrence took place. I knew the farm well, and the farmer 
who occupied it.—I am, Sir, &c., H, CO. N. 





A CAT-AND-DOG FRIENDSHIP. 
[To raw Eprror or THE “ SrrcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—The interesting letter, “A Canine Nurse,” in the 
Spectator of May 18th, recalls to mind an equally curious 
event in cat and dog life which occurred some years since in 
a house where I was living, but with the additional interest 
of a hen being also implicated. 

In the back-kitchen premises of an old manor-house, 
amongst hampers, and such like odds and ends, a cat had a 
litter of kittens. They were all removed but one, and as 
the mother was frequently absent, a hen began laying ina 
hamper close by. For a time all things went well, the hen 
sitting on her eggs and the cat nursing the kitten within a 
few inches of each other. The brood were hatched out, and 
almost at the same time the old cat disappeared. The 
chickens were allowed to run about on the floor for sake 
of the warmth from a neighbouring chimney, and the 
kitten was fed with a saucer of milk, &c., in the same 
place, both feeding together frequently out of the same 
dish, The hen used to try to induce the kitten to eat meal 
like the chicks, calling to it and depositing pieces under 
its nose in the most amusing way; finally doing all in 
its power to induce the kitten to come, like her chicks, under 
her wings. The result was nothing but a series of squalls 
from the kitten, which led to its being promoted from the 
back to the front kitchen, where it was reared until it was 
grownup. At this time a young terrier was introduced into 
the circle, and after many back-risings and bad language on 
pussy’s part, they settled down amicably and romped about 
the floor in fine style. Eventually the terrier became an 
inveterate rabbit-poacher—killing young rabbits and bringing 
them home—a proceeding to which the cat gave an intelligent 
curiosity, then a passive and purring approval, and finally her 
own instincts having asserted themselves, she went off with the 
dog, hunting in the woods. Our own keeper reported them as 
getting “simply owdacious,” being found a great distance 
from the house; and keepers of adjacent places also said the 
pair were constantly seen hunting hedgerows on their beate. 
On one occasion I saw them myself hunting a short hedge 
down systematically, the dog on one side, the cat on the other; 
and on coming near an open gateway a hare was put ont of 
her form, and bounding through the open gate, was soon off ; 
the dog followed, till he came through the gateway, where he 
stood looking after the hare; and the cat joining him, they 
apparently decided it was too big or too fast to be successfully 
chased, so resumed the hedge-hunting, each taking its own 
side as before. 

They frequently returned home covered with mud, and 
pussy’s claws with fur, and would lie together in front of the 
fire; the cat often grooming down the dog, licking him 
and rubbing him dry, and the dog getting up and turning 
over the ungroomed side to be finished. This curious friend- 
ship went on for six months or more, till the dog had to be 
kept in durance vile to save him from traps and destruction, 
—the cat, nothing daunted, going on with her poaching until 
one day she met her fate in a trap, and so brought her course 
toanend. The dog was a well-bred fox-terrier, and the cat 
a, tabby of nothing beyond ordinary characteristics, save in 
her early life having been fostered by a hen, and in her prime 
the staunch friend and comrade of poor old ‘Foxie,’ the 
terrier. If there are “happy hunting-grounds” for the 
animals hereafter, and such things are allowed in them, no 
doubt they will renew their intimacy, if not their poaching 
forays, together there.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ss 


POETRY. 


a 
WHEAT AND CLOVER. 


ON one side slept the clover, 

On one side sprang the wheat, 
And I, like a lazy lover, 

Knew not which seemed more sweetj=w 
The red caps of the clover, 

Or green gowns of the wheat, 


The red caps of the clover, 
They nodded in the heat, 
And as the wind went over 
With nimble, flying feet, 
It tossed the caps of clover, 
And stirred the gowns of wheat, 


O rare red caps of clover, 

O dainty gowns of wheat, 
You teach a lazy lover 

How in his lady meet 
The sweetness of the clover, 

The promise of the wheat. 


CHARLES KENNETT Burrow, 








BOOKS. 


———_+_—_—_ 
GEORGE MEREDITH’S STORIES.* 


THESE three stories, which appeared in the New Quarterly 
Magazine nearly twenty years ago, are now published in 
a form worthy of the masterpieces of literature. Literary 
fame has its drawbacks, and it is not a little hard upon 
an author whose ablest works were for so many years com- 
paratively neglected, that his least-considered trifles—for 
such we must regard two of these recovered tales—should 
be thus brought into comparison with the achievements upon. 
which his reputation is founded. In Beauchamp’s Career 
the novelist writes somewhat scornfully of critics as “ self. 
appointed thongmen who walk up and down our ranks 
flapping their leathern straps.” The straps, however, have 
never made much impression on Mr. Meredith, who is at once 
the most brilliant, the most eccentric, and the most provoking 
of living writers. He has been content to wait long and 
patiently for the harvest he is now reaping, and so great is 
the reward, that, since the publication of Diana of the Cross- 
ways, its author is not only read, or talked about, by a 
number of people who do not understand him, but has also a. 
select band of disciples who discover a profound beauty and 
meaning in everything he has written. 

The House on the Beach, the longest story in this volume, 
will prove a tax upon their faith. It is dull, and indeed 
commonplace, almost from the first page to the last, and has. 
scarcely a line which betrays the hand of the master. When- 
ever in the works that have gained him a name Mr. Meredith 
attempts to imitate Dickens, the failure is portentous; and it 
is so inthis tale. The reader cannot laugh when he is expected 
to do so, and finds it difficult to force a smile. The House ow 
the Beach is inhabited by Mr. Tinman, who has retired from 
business, aims at being a gentleman, and gives his guests bad 
sherry and a headache. In the expectation as Bailiff of 
Crikswich of having to read an address before royalty, Tinman 
buys acourt suit and practises attitudes before a cheval-glass,. 
which is his most humorous position. An old acquaintance, 
Van Dieman Smith, returns to Crikswich with some fortune 
and a pretty daughter. Tinman remembers him as Philip 
Ribstone and a deserter from the Army. The two quarrel, 
Tinman threatens to proclaim the secret, and Annette, who 
has a lover, is narrowly saved from being sacrificed in conse- 
quence. Such is the main drift of the tale, which is told in 
the dead-alive style that creates no interest, and leaves no 
impression beyond that of weariness. A single specimen of it 
will suffice. Smith finds a lodging in the town with the car- 
penter Crickledon, and Tinman, who calls upon him, after 
saying that he soon expects to go to Court, is asked to dinner» 
but excuses himself :— 

“On the great high road of life there is Expectation, and there 
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— 
‘ i , and also there is Envy. Mr. Tinman’s posture 
is Aielearetanant shadowing Expectation, and sunning itself 
én the glass of Envy as he spoke of the appointed day. It 
xD sg involuntary, and naturally evanescent, a momentary view of 
neg ‘rit. He unbent, and begged to be excused for the present, 


proves he might go and apprise his sister of grote coming. 
«All right. I daresay we shall see enough of one another,’ 


; iemen. And almost before the creak of Tinman’s heels 
wid horns 3 yo the road outside the shop, he put the funny 
question to Crickledon, ‘ Do you box ?’—‘I make ’em,’ Crickledon 
= lied.—* Because I should like to have a go in at something, my 
Frond? Van Diemen stretched and yawned. Crickledon recom- 
mended the taking of a walk. ‘I think I will,’ said the other, 
and turned back abruptly. ‘ How long do you work in the day?’ 
—‘ Generally, all the hours of light,’ Crickledon replied, ‘and 
always up to supper-time.’—‘ You’re healthy and happy? ’— 
‘Nothing to complain of.’—‘ Good appetite? ’—‘ Pretty regular.’ 
_+ You never take a holiday ?’—‘ Except Sundays.’—‘ You’d like 
to be working then? ’—‘ I won’t say that.’—‘ But you're glad to 
be up Monday morning ?’—‘ It feels cheerfuller in the shop.’— 
«And carpentering’s your joy?’—‘I think I may say so.’ Van 
Diemen slapped his thigh. ‘There’s life in Old England yet!’ 
Crickledon eyed him as he walked away to the beach to look for 
his daughter, and conceived that there was a touch of the soldier 
in him.” 

The third tale, The Case of General Ople and Lady Camper, 
is a kind of farce with some amusing passages in it. The 
retired General, who lives with his daughter in what heis fond 
of calling a “ bijou residence,” has for neighbour an eccentric 
lady of title, who discovers the worthy General’s foibles and 
makes fun of them. How she benefits him by performing 
impossible feats as a caricaturist, and how, after the most 
grotesque of courtships, the two are married at last, is 
suficiently well told, if an ordinary novelist were the teller. 
The hand that wrote The Egoist is invisible, unless his 
admirers can discover it in a few of the aphoristic sayings 
which Mr. Meredith pours out so freely in his novels. Here 
is one from the mouth of Lady Camper,—“The modest are 
the most easily intoxicated when they sip at vanity;” and 
here is a plea in favour of ladies who use rouge, quite in Mr. 
Meredith’s style :— 

“The richness of the colouring, Elizabeth feared, was artificial, 
and it caused her ingenuous young blooda shudder. For we are 
so devoted to Nature when the e is flattering us with her 
gifts, that we loathe the substitute, omitting to think how much 
Yess it is an imposition than a form of practical adoration of the 
genuine.” 

The Tale of Chloe redeems the volume from insignificance, 
A Duke having fallen in love with a pretty milkmaid and 
married her, finds it wearisome, being somewhat advanced in 
years, to give her the amount of amusement she requires. So 
he goes to the Wells to talk over his troubles with his cousin 
Beau Beamish, the master of the ceremonies. The Duke will 
not believe that the admirable creature is tired of his society, 
but thinks that she should see more life :— 

“Devote ourselves as we will,” he says, “a term approaches 
when the enthusiasm for serving as your wife’s play-fellow all day, 
running round tables, and flying along corridors before a knotted 
handkerchief, is mightily relaxed. Yet the dread of a separation 
from her has kept me at these pastimes for a considerable period 
beyond my relish of them. Not that I acknowledge fatigue. I 
have, it seems, a taste for reflection. I am now much disposed 
to read and meditate, which cannot be done without repose. I 
settle myself, and I receive a worsted ball in my face, and I am 
expected to return it. I comply; and then you would say a 
nursery inarms. It would else be the deplorable spectacle of a 
beautiful young woman yawning.” 

“ Harthquake and saltpetre threaten us less terribly,” says 
Mr. Beamish in reply. So that gentleman undertakes to 
receive the lovely Duchess for a month, and to place her under 
the charge of Chloe, a lady who had wasted her fortune and 
her love on Count Caseldy, who had forsaken her, but appears 
again at the Wells on the arrival of Duchess Susan. The 
arrival of the shameless Count, who owes everything to Chloe, 
makes her hope against hope that her long-enduring love will 
be repaid, but it soon becomes evident that he is in pursuit of 
the Duchess, and to save her in the last extremity, Chloe sacri- 
fices her own life. The talk between the Duchess, who says 
she has a real lark “ singing inside her all day long, all about 
love and amusement,” and Chloe, who is daily knotting a 
silken cord to be the instrament of her own death, is charac- 
teristic of the two. One night, after the Duchess had lost her 
money at the gaming-tables and had some fright on returning 

home from the advances of her admirers, she asks Chloe what 
makes “the dreadful men be at her so,” and receives the 
obvious reply, “ because she is so beautiful” :— 
“* But, Chloo—’ The Duchess shut her mouth. Out of a 
languid reverie, she sighed : ‘I suppose I must be! My duke— 





oh, don’t talk of him. Dear man! he’s in bed and fast asl 
long before this. I wonder how he came to let me come here. 
did bother him,I know. Am I very, very beautiful, Chloe, so 
that men can’t help themselves?’—‘Very, madam.’—‘ There, 
good-night. I want to be in bed, and I can’t kiss you because 
you keep calling me madam, and freeze me to icicles; but I do 
love you, Chloe.’—*I am sure you do.—‘I’m quite certain I do. 
I know I never mean harm. But how are we women expected to 
behave, then? Oh, I’m unhappy, I am.’—‘ You must abstain 
from playing.’ —‘ It’s that! I’ve lost my money—I forgot. And 
I shall have to confess it to my duke, though he warned me. Old 
men hold their fingers up—so! One finger: and you never forget 
the sight of it, never. It’s a round finger, like the handle of a 
jug, and won’t point at you when they’re lecturing, and the skin’s 
like an old coat on gaffer’s shoulders—or, Chloe! just like, when 
you look at the nail, a rumpled counterpane up to the face of a 
corpse. I declare, it’s just like! I feel as if I didn’t a bit mind 
talking of corpses to-night. And my money’s gone, and I don’t 
much mind. I ama wild girl again, handsomer than when that 
—he is a dear, kind, good, old nobleman, with his funny old 
finger: “Susan! Susan!” I’m no worse than others. Every- 
body plays here; everybody superior. Why, you have played, 
Chloe.’—‘ Never !’—‘I have heard you say you played once, and a 
bigger stake it was, you said, than anybody ever did play.’—‘ Not 
money.’—* What then ? ’—‘ My life.’ ” 

The little story is told with much art and charm, and the 
comedy of the earlier portion shades off into tragedy without 
exciting the sense of incongruity. It seems a p'ty that a tale 
related with such skill should be bound up with matter so 
unworthy of the author’s reputation. 





DEAN BOYLE’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


In these Recollections Dean Boyle has given us a lively and 
interesting volume. It has been the Dean’s privilege to be on 
intimate terms with many of the men who, during the last 
sixty years, have built themselves names in the Church, in 
politics, and in literature. His memory is excellent, he has 
plenty of humour, and can tell a story, grave or gay, with 
emphasis and effect. The volume will be found a mine of 
wealth in the way of anecdote, and it is hardly too much to 
say that there is not a dull page from cover tocover. The 
Dean’s style is easy and agreeable, his judgments are 
extremely generous, and his modesty is everywhere apparent. 
It must be admitted that he started in life under favourable 
conditions. At the house of his father, who was Lord Justice- 
General of Scotland, he was early brought into contact with 
all that was best in Edinburgh society, and he tells us that 
when “a small, shy child, I was taken into my father’s study 
and saw sitting in an arm-chair an old man with a stick 
between his legs. This was Sir Walter Scott.” The Dean’s 
father had been in Scott’s set at Edinburgh University, and 
from him, from Murray of Simprim, and from Lockhart, 
he heard much of the great writer. Murray had true hero- 
worship for Scott and Wellington. 

“ A characteristic anecdote of the Duke I learnt from him. One 
of his aides-de-camp was found by the Duke at Strathfieldsaye 
reading a French book, in which it was said that the Duke did 
not win the battle of Toulouse. ‘I do not care a straw,’ said the 
Duke, ‘what they say as to who won the battle; the French 
fought it to keep me out of France, but I got into France.’” 

He said of Scott, when in Murray’s shop in Albemarle 
Street with the Dean, then in his Oxford days,— 

“I have not been here since I came with Walter Scott to be 
introduced to Byron. People talk great stuff about getting over 
death. There are some deaths one never gets over. Life has 
been a different business to me since Scott’s death. He was the 
most delightful man I have ever known.” 

Dr. Hume said, in the Dean’s hearing, that the only man 
whom he had ever heard Byron praise without reserve was 
Scott. And Lockhart, in speaking of the irresistible charm 
of Scott’s character, once told the Dean: ‘“ He was utterly 
unlike, in his perfect simplicity, the rest of mankind, and 
he made every one about him happy;” whilst to another 
he said: “No words could give you any idea of Scott’s 
pleasantness.” Even now, to read the Life, the Letters, and 
the Journal, inspires one with a truly personal affection for 
this lovable man; and the Dean rightly says that it is a dis- 
tinction to have known the men who were honoured with his 
friendship. Had Arnold lived, Dean Boyle would probably 
have gone to Rugby; as it was, he was sent in 1843 to the 
Charterhouse. He had the advantage, in the “going-out” days, 
of meeting many distinguished men at the houses at which 
he visited. He saw much of Lockhart, who had “a singular 
power of creating interest in literature. His judgments, 
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which I had the pleasure of hearing from time to time, 
always seemed to me sane and wise.” Lockhart was one of 
the very few who gained the good opinion of Rogers :— 

“Twas twice in Rogers’ famous house, and saw something of 
him in general society. He was certainly a strange mixture of 
caustic wit and kindly feeling. On one occasion, when his 
critical estimate of a famous London lady had been attacked, he 
said, ‘ There are spots on the sun, but there are very few spots on 
two of my suns, Lockhart and Milman. . . Everything in 
his house was choice; the very forks and spoons had an air of 
refinement, and the books, many of them bound in Russia leather, 
were peculiar and fragrant. I often heard of his deeds of kind- 
ness, ee he would send game, fruit,and a carriage for the use of 
the wife of an afflicted friend, who only discovered by accident 
the source of those benefits...... One day, when Wordsworth 
was his guest, he was late for breakfast. Rogers went up to see 
how he was, and said to his guests, ‘He dined last night at Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis’, and the consequences are serious. I pre- 
vailed upon him to repeat one of his own sonnets. He is recovering 
prodigiously, and will be here directly.’ ” 


Lockhart considered Rogers to be the best judge of English 
style he knew. The Oxford movement created much interest 
among the more thoughtful scholars at Charterhouse. Dean 
Boyle was much attracted by what he read of Newman. 
Stanley, J. C. Shairp, and F. D. Maurice were strong in- 
fluences on the other side, and the Dean found a way of 
escape in Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ. To Shairp he also 
owes his love for Wordsworth’s poetry. The Dean went to 
Oxford in 1847, and there he met many men of light and 
leading. The whole account of this period is very interesting. 
Of Wilberforce we read :— 


“TI had the pleasure from time to time, during these years of 
undergraduate life, of enjoying the hospitality of the Bishop of 
Oxford. He had been a school and college friend of my eldest 
brother, and had always maintained a warm friendship with him. 
So much has been written about this remarkable man, that I feel 
diffident about expressing my own view of his life and character. 
He was extremely kind to me, and I always enjoyed a con- 
versation with him more than I can express. To some his 
manner appeared artificial ; I never thought so, and the unreality 
which has been laid to his charge did not, I believe, exist. I 
have seen him in many circles, when he was the life and soul of 
the company, and I have always felt that, although his immense 
social powers might sometimes lead him astray, there was a 
depth of character and intensity of purpose which did not reveal 
itself at first, but was, on nearer acquaintance, most marked.” 


Dean Boyle tells us that Jane Eyre was eagerly hailed at 
Oxford as the work of no common mind. When Shirley 
appeared, it attracted as much attention as the publication of 
Adam Bede. His love for Wordsworth led him to make a 
tour to the Lakes, where he met Hartley Coleridge, and spent 
an afternoon with him, of which we have a sympathetic 
account. All who are interested in that wayward, brilliant 
creature will turn to it with pleasure. There was much 
excitement in Oxford over the Revolution of ’48. Stanley’s 
zager question on entering the University Reading Room, 
“Is there any news of Guizot? I hope they won't kill 
Guizot,” is still remembered by some :— 


“Stanley, with some Oxford friends, visited Paris in the spring 
of 1848, and he and his fellow travellers brought back to Oxford 
many interesting details of the strange and wonderful time. Pio 
Nono was for a short time the hero of the hour. ‘II est un vrai 
prétre, mais il est trop faible,’ was the remark of a favourite 
French authoress at a reception where Stanley and the late Sir 
Robert Morier were present. What Stanley used to call the 
redet tribute ever paid to Walter Scott, was told him by 

uizot when he reached England. ‘In the little room,’ said 
Guizot, ‘ where I lay concealed there was a nearly complete copy 
of the Waverley novels, and I forgot my troubles.’ Stanley was 
uso fond of telling how he was endeavouring to find out the 
exact place where the hackney-coach stood on the night of Louis 
the Sixteenth’s escape from the Tuileries, when a iage swept 
past containing more than one of the members of the Provisional 
Government. Many years afterward, when his wife, Lady Augusta 
Stanley, was ill in Paris, he stood upon the same spot, and saw some 
of ~ passers-by touching their hats as Marshal MacMahon drove 
pas Aad 

After leaving Oxford, the Dean held a curacy under Claugh- 
ton, at Kidderminster, where he soon became absorbed in his 
work. Here he used to have visits from Matthew Arnold :— 


“ He brought with him a complete atmosphere of culture and 
poetry. He had something to tell of Sainte-Beuve’s last criticism, 
some new book, like Lewes’ Life of Goethe, to recommend, some 
new political interest to unfold, and, in short, he carried you 
away from the routine of everyday life, with his enthusiasm and 
spirit. He gave me most valuable advice as to the training of 
pupil-teachers. ‘Open their minds,’ he would say, ‘take them 
into the world of Shakespeare, and try to make them feel that 
there is no book so full of poetry and beauty as the Bible. He 
had something to tell me of Stanley and Clough, and it is really 
difficult to say what a delightful tonic effect his visits pro- 
duced...... One of his pleasantest characteristics was his 
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perfect readiness to discuss, with complete command of tem 
views and opinions of his own, which he knew I did not sg 
and thought dangerous. Many and many a conversation i 
I had with him at the Athenzum, and never did an unkind] = 
peevish word fall from him.” ined 
At p. 192, we have a report of a conversation with J. §. Mil 
at the India Office. The Dean, although not in sympathy 
with Mill’s teaching, admits the sincerity and elevation of his 
tone. In 1860, the Dean went to Handsworth, where he 

“ ? Spent 
seven fruitful and busy years. He found something infectious 
in the life and public spirit of Birmingham. There he met 
George Dawson, “a very remarkable man, and a true lover of 
books ” :— 

“It would be very difficult to define exactly Dawson’ i 

position in religious matters. He had left his own community 
and drawn round him a wide circle of friends, some of whom had 
been Unitarians; while others had belonged to various com- 
munions. I had many interesting conversations with him, His 
intellect was keen and piercing. He got at the heart of a book 
in a wonderful way, and, with the exception of Froude and A, J. 
Scott of Manchester, he was the best lecturer I have ever listened 
to...... Dr. Badham, who knew him well and admired him 
greatly, once said to me, ‘If Dawson had had in his youth such 
training as you and I have had, he would have been the first man 
of his time.’ Among my own parishioners there were many who 
owed their spiritual life entirely to Dawson, and who spoke of 
him with the deepest and truest affection. He knew that I was 
on terms of intimacy with Dr. Newman, and I was the medium 
who led to Newman’s sitting to a Birmingham artist for the 
very remarkable picture, the original of which is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the replica at Birmingham,” 
Of Newman himself we hear but little at this period, 
although Dean Boyle tells us he could fill pages with his 
recollections of his talk. Those who remember what Laurence 
Oliphant thought of Lord Elgin will be interested to hear 
what Lord Elgin said of Oliphant to the Dean of Salisbury: 
“The cleverest man I have ever known is Laurence Oliphant, 
but he has some curious ideas. I should not wonder if he 
became a Jesuit.’ I have often thought of these words, when 
I read some of Oliphant’s submissions to a very different 
teacher from Ignatius Loyola.” 

In 1862, the Dean saw Miss Martineau at Ambleside, where 
she had just performed, by the aid of telegrams, the wonderful 
feat of producing the “ Money Article” in the Daily News for 
a certain time, in order to give the usual writer a holiday. 
Her talk must have been marvellously interesting. Of her first 
meeting with “ Currer Bell” at her brother’s house in London, 
she said “she was astonished when a little, sharp-looking, 
bright-eyed woman entered the room, ‘and in three minutes 
we were talking,’ she said, ‘as if we had been brought up 
together.’” Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) was the 
Dean’s guest, with other men of mark, at the meeting of 
the British Association in 1865. The Dean writes :— 

“ At first Lord Stanley seemed reserved and difficult to approach, 
but he grew more at ease with us, and it is not easy to describe 
the interest of his conversation. I kept notes at the time of some 
of his observations on politics. ‘Igo with my father’s party, and 
feel that it is not a bad thing to bea drag-chain now and then 
when things go on so rapidly as at present.’ When some one 
spoke disparagingly of Disraeli, he said, ‘ Well, you must know 
him as well as I do to appreciate him thoroughly. He seems to 
be a charlatan, but he is not. He has t ideas as to the future 
of England, and, if he has a chance, he will be thought more of 
than many who are more prominent.’” 

Hayward’s celebrity as a story-teller is well known. 
Thackeray said in the Dean’s hearing that on one occasion 
he counted fifty-five stories, and he did not think he had ever 
heard Hayward tell one of them before. Bishop Magee was 
the only man the Dean of Salisbury has ever known who 
could match Hayward in abundance of anecdote. We get 
some good samples of each, which it will be a pleasure for the 
reader to find for himself. For we must take leave of the 
kindly Dean and “the garden that he loves” at Salisbury, 
whence we trust he may for many years to come “ watch the 
peregrine falcons whirling round the spire.” One more 
quotation, which shall be our last :— 

“ Every year brings more pilgrims to Salisbury from America. 
It isa real pleasure to see how thoroughly they enjoy the Cathedral, 
Stonehenge, and Bemerton. It has often amused me to find that 
the Deanery garden has a charm for many as having been known 
to the ‘Angel in the House.’ ‘The very garden where Honoria 
walked,’ said one lady in great glee,—an utterance which much 
amused my friends, the late and present Professors of Poetry at 
Oxford. The record, alas! which a Deanery guest-book can show, 
in fourteen years, has a certain sadness. Many names of well- 
known persons who have gone from earth are there. Here we 





have had many friends, all filled with admiration for a gts 
whose beauty seems to grow as year after year passes away. ‘V0 
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not over-value your west front,’ said my friend Professor Freeman, 
to me. ‘It is only a device for the exhibition of sculpture.’ I am 

Jad, however, to say that there are some experts who think that 
the Professor was not altogether right.” 

We must close our remarks without referring to the numerous 
and very interesting passages about Froude, Maurice, Coning- 
ton, Henry and Goldwin Smith, Hugh Pearson, Nassau Senior, 
W.E. Forster and a host of others who move across these pages. 
Most people have heard of the Irishman who declined to write 
his recollections on the grounds that the best of them were 
among the things he had forgotten. That the Dean of 
Salisbury yielded to no such scruples will be a matter of 
rejoicing for all the readers of this chatty and delightful 


volume. 





MISS BARLOW’S NEW TALES.* 

Miss Bartow, especially when she deals with Ireland, is so 
delicate and true a painter of life, that even this tiny volume 
deserves a separate notice. And, indeed, six out of its eight 
short stories are bright and perfect works of art. The two 
last were hardly worth preserving in the permanent form here 
given them. There is very little that is characteristic of Miss 
Barlow’s singularly delicate touch in “An Escape,” and the 
scheming young ladies whose little intrigues it depicts are not 
to our taste. Nor can we conceive of what Church she is 
speaking when she speaks of its Bishops as summoned together 
by an Imperial High Commissioner, who tells them in his 
address that nothing particular is true, but that people could 
go on believing what they liked all the same, the Bishops 
acquiescing cordially in that Pyrrhic doctrine. The Scotch 
Established Church is summoned together by a High 
Commissioner, but that is a Presbyterian Church which 
has no Bishops; and it is certain that Presbyterians would 
not mildly acquiesce in such teaching as that. The Dis- 
established Church of Ireland is not summoned together 
by a High Commissioner, nor would its Bishops allow 
such an address to be delivered to them without a protest; 
nor is any Convocation of the English National Church con- 
vened in that manner. So far as we know, there is no Church 
in these islands corresponding to the description which Miss 
Barlow’s scheming young lady gave of it. And there is no 
pleasant excuse for the stratagems which the young ladies of 
the story practise on each other, to give “An Escape” the 
innocent charm of the popular Irish white lies. The last story 
in the volume can hardly be called a story at all. It is a mere 
anecdote, and hardly worth preserving. But the first six of 
these eight stories are charming, with all the charm of Miss 
Barlow’s subtle humour and fine insight into Irish character. 
But why is not “ Mac’s Luncheon” put before, and also next 
to, “A Formidable Rival”? It refers to an earlier stage in 
the career of the same delightful child, and we cannot con- 
jecture why the stories are separated and their order reversed. 
Nothing can be more perfect in its way than the humour of 
those two stories. Nor is there one of the tales in this little 
book that is characterised by the almost too profound melan- 
choly of Miss Barlow’s “ Irish Idylls.” Her newer tales touch 
the happier side of Irish life. 

The first story, ‘“ Maureen’s Fairing,” is exquisite. The 
poor blind girl whom her brother persuades to believe in the 
activity of the fairies, whenever the rabbits come out in 
the evening and make a rustling in the fern and grass 
of the old “rath” supposed to be haunted by them in the 
popular creed of Ireland, is made the subject for a most 
happy romance as to the activity of the “good people” who 
are depicted as indulging in a great fair of their own. Here 
is the brother’s charming picture of the little people’s doings 
for the benefit of his poor blind sister, whom he does not 
hesitate to deceive, so long as he can really fascinate and 
delight her :— 

“* And what’ud you think they’re goin’ to be at to-night, Rody ?’ 
she asked again after a short silence.—‘ Just let me see,’ said 
Rody, staring hard in among the curved bracken-stalks and flat 
furze-boughs. ‘I'll tell you what—I declare to goodness, it looks 
like as if it was a fair they were having—ay, bedad, and it is so; 
a cattle fair, no less, wid every manner of little baste a-dhrivin’ 
out to it. Och, but that bates all.’—‘ Good-luck to them, then,’ 
said Maureen, ‘that’s grand entirely. Sure you never seen the 
likes of it before. And what sort of crathurs is the fairy bastes?’ 
—‘Sure just the one thing wid what cattle we have ourselves,’ 
said Rody, ‘only the quarest little bigness on them that ever yon 





* Maureen’s Fairing; and other Stories, By Jane Barlow. (The new volume 


beheld. Bejabers now, there’s a drove of bullocks after goin’ by, 
and scarce a one of them the size of a keerbogue (clock). The 
whole of them ’ud trot aisy on the palm of me hand.’—‘ Och, 
glory be to goodness to think of that. And is there any horses 
and sheep in it, and pigs ?’—‘ Plinty, bedad. Is it pigs? Faix, 
here’s a little feller comin’ along wid a couple, and he is as drunk 
as a fiddler, or I might say ould Dan Cosby that I seen dhroppin’ 
in a hape off the car yisterday below Letterdrum.’—‘I never 
heard tell the good people ’ud be drinkin’,’ said Maureen, looking 
rather scandalised.—‘ Ah, well, sure maybe he’s only lettin’ on. 
But what ’ud you suppose they’ve got be way of cattle-pens ? 
The peelins of the apple you had aitin’ here last night. They’ve 
set it up on an end in a ring like, and where it doesn’t raich quite 
far enough, they’ve joined it wid dandelion stalks as iligant as 
you plase.’—‘’Deed, now, that’s a fine invintion whatever. It’s 
themselves do be rael cute.’—*‘ And here’s a fairy man and a boy, 
and they ladin’ a big sturk of a shaggy ould bull. Be the same 
token, they’ll have their own work wid him, for a crosser lookin’ 
ould divil I niver set eyes on. Bedad, if he was as big as he’s 
little, he’d be apt to be doin’ destruction on all before him; but 
sure you could lift him between your finger and thumb, same as 
if it was a dowlduff ; and suppose he tried hornin’ you, ’twould be 
no more than a sort of prickle.’ To illustrate this, Rody broke 
off a sloe-thorn, and gently prodded the back of his sister’s hand. 
‘There, you might think that was him,’ he said, ‘and he lettin’ 
a weeny roar—moo-o0-ah—like a hummin’ bee goin’ by in the air.’ 
—‘ And the hair on him ’ud be somethin’ as soft and furry feel- 
ing,’ said Maureen reflectively. ‘Them fairy bastes must be gay 
little crathurs. Rody, I wish to goodness ’twould stay summer 
wid us all the year round, the way we’d get the chance to be 
watchin’ for them ivery evenin’. But go on tellin’ me what all 
else they have.’—‘ Musha, all manner of iverythin’. Here’s a one 
of them jiggin’ along on a terrible fine sorrel horse, a thrifle 
higher-standin’ than a big grass-hopper. Thunder and turf! 
More power to your honour’s elbow—sure there was a throop of 
pigs and such thrapesin’ in front of him that put him past his 
patience, so he up and lep clane over the back of a bonyeen (young 
pig), and its after frightenin’ a little ould woman till she’s let a 
pair of chuckens flutther out of her basket om her—troth you 
might think they were a couple of specklety moths flickerin’ over 
the grass—and now the whole lot’s high-skyin’ after them as 
hard as they can pelt be way of catchin’ them...... Och, and 
to see the rate a flock of wee black-faced sheep’s racin’ round and 
round a stalk of hemlock, wid their bit of a colley doin’ kis 
endeavours to turn them; but they’re past his conthrol.’”’ 


The blind girl soon finds out her brother’s romancing, for, 
credulous as she is, she has all the keen wits of an Irish 
girl; but Miss Barlow gives the story a happy turn which 
brings it to a delightful end. 

The most perfect of all these charming tales is that which 
she calls “Stopped by Signal.” It opens with the gloom 
which has fallen upon a too large family of Irish peasants 
at the departure of an old uncle who has been sent away to 
another relative to pass his remaining days. The disburden- 
ing of the extra mouth has been elaborately deliberated on, 
and at last determined on. The head of the family has taken 
him to a neighbouring railway station, got him his ticket, 
and deposited him in the station to await the train’s departure, 
and then returned home to muse and fret over the loss of 
him with all the other members of the large family. The 
train, however, is to pass along the opposite shore of the 
firth on which the cabin is situated, and after a gloomy 
dinner, the father strays out towards the boat accompanied 
by another member of the family. Somehow, almost all the 
others follow, and in spite of the rain, they get into the 
boat and start for the other side. They arrive just as the 
train is approaching; but there is no stoppage at the little 
side-station, so one of the party rushes on to the line and 
wildly whirls a signal to alarm the guard, and as the train 
stops tells him a cock-and-bull story of a bull on the 
line, which might have upset the train. Then the other 
members of the family find the poor old uncle, drag 
him out through the window (for the door of the carriage 
is locked), and the whole family return in triumph to 
their cabin with the poor old man, delighted at having 
recovered him from the train, and not the less pleased 
because the price of the ticket had been wasted on his inter- 
rupted journey. A more characteristic tale of Irish life, 
more admirably told, could hardly be imagined. And it has 
all the charm of the kindly, capricious Irish spirit in it, 
without the dismal setting of miserable and oppressive 
poverty. Thestory is a perfect gem, and will even add to 
Miss Barlow’s well-merited, though modest, reputation for 
seeing both the fun and the pathos of Irish character. The 
poor old exile’s joy at being redeemed from the train which 
was bearing him away from all he loved is delightfully 
depicted, as well as the triumph of his captor at the waste 
of “three and thruppence, ivery penny of it,” for the useless 
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TWO AMERICAN BOOKS OF VERSE.* 
Two books of verse come to us from across the Atlantic 
which compare very well with a great deal of the minor 
verse published in this country. Indeed, in many cases the 
comparison will be to the advantage of at least one of these 
American writers, for so much verse is published which, 
while correct in form and cultivated and pleasing—at times 
even musical—in expression, is wanting altogether in sub- 
stance and thoughtfulness. 

In Mrs. Trask’s verse there is much beauty of conception, 
with a high ideal of life and love, but too much of it is marred, 
in our opinion, by a want of simplicity and directness of 
diction, combined with too great an appearance of effort to 
express herself effectively. We have not had the advantage 
of reading her first volume of poems, Under King Constantine, 
which we believe has been largely read and admired by 
her fellow country men and women in the United States, and 
therefore we are unable to judge whether or not this second 
volume is an advance on her first; but it must be much 
less sustained as an effort, since that contained, we believe, 
three dramatic idylls written in blank verse, the scenes 
of which were laid in that remote and rather mythical 
period which is supposed to have followed the death 
of King Arthur. Her present volume deals largely in 
human love and passion touched with religious sentiment. 
She is at her best in her sonnets, though some of her lyrics 
are not wanting in sweetness and grace. The poems called 
“ Contrasts” and “ Points of View” do not please us. They 
are wanting in subtlety,—are too strikingly self-evident. In 
going through Mrs. Trask’s volume, one is irresistibly re- 
minded of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s emotional poetry, though 
we are far from suggesting that there is any intentional 
imitation. The following might be an echo from Mrs. 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, perhaps the most 
tender and passionate love-poem in the language. Indeed 
they were, as all the world knows, veritable love-letters, 
written to Robert Browning, containing all the self-revelations, 
questionings and hesitations, which a woman at such a time 
betrays to her lover :— 

“O Love supreme, when is thy greatest bliss ? 
My soul grows faint remembering the sight 
And inspiration of thy dear delight, 

The revelation of thy perfect kiss, 

Where the completeness that my soul did miss 
Before time, seemed my heritage by right. 
Standing to judge of Love upon Love’s height,— 
Now my familiar home, tho’ dark abyss 

Long sheltered me,—I count it greatest when 
The rising tide of throbbing harmony 

Sweeps through the senses with a sudden rush 
To climax of Love’s rapture; then again 

I know that sweeter than aught else to me, 

Is the tense silence of Love’s breathless hush.” 

Turning to Mr. Rogers’s volume, if in point of passion 
Mrs. Trask has the advantage of him, he has the advan- 
tage of her in the more simple and direct mode of its 
expression. He realises what he wishes to say, and says 
it clearly and pleasingly; nor does he ever obscure his 
meaning, as is sometimes the case in Mrs. Trask’s verse, 
by too great a wealth of diction,—his Muse besides has a 
wider flight and larger interests, even if she doee not strive 
to fly as high as does that of Mrs. Trask. The difference 
between the two writers could not be better illustrated than 
by a comparison of the two following sonnets on a love which 
is, by circumstances, doomed to incompleteness :— 

* Love lay asleep one noon in dim Cathay, 

And as he slept Fate passed, and having seen 

The bow still strung, the sheaf of arrows keen, 

From out the quiver stole two shafts away. 
Fate with her calm face, neither grave nor gay, 
Fate without heart, who neither weeps nor smiles, 
Launched them, and through ten thousand weary miles 
They found a mark within our hearts that day. 


Shall we blame Love, because thy lips and mine 
Must smile on all the world, yet never touch ? 
Shall we blame Love for that keen archery 
That stung with sweet despair my heart and thine ? 
Ah no, blame Fate, yet blame not overmuch, 
For Love is blind, and might have passed us by.” 


So sings Mr. Rogers, while Mrs. Trask sings :— 


“ Look in my eyes, my Love, and say good-bye— 
Love is not Love save it hath made us strong 
To meet stern duties, that remorseless throng 
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For doing. Men may fail, but you and I 

Should be invincible to live or die; 

To wage firm battle against sin and wrong ; 

To wait—that’s hardest, dear—however long, 

For joys withheld, and God to answer why ; 

To banish yearning hope if it be vain ; 

To say good-bye, if we must parted be. 

Had we but half loved, then we might complain 

Parting were murdered possibility ; 

But loving, O my Love, so perfectly, 

We are beyond the touch of any pain.” 
Here the difference in the terseness of the style is at once 
perceived as well as the difference in feeling. Neither regrets 
but glories in the fate that has overtaken them, but while the 
man recognises clearly that such a condition inevitably brings 
pain, the woman would fain persuade herself and her lover 
that the power of their mutual love can raise them above and 
beyond it. 

Some of Mr. Rogers’s verse has been inspired by the old 
Greek myths, which are for ever luring men like sirens to tell 
them and yet retell them in other words, and from different 
points of view, and even at times to force into them a 
modern meaning. Mr. Rogers retells the stories that he 
has selected with a certain grace and charm, though he 
has not followed classical tradition in his “ Polyphemus,” 
whom he represents as a betrayed old man led, through his 
blindness, to turn his sight upon himself, and to repent 
of his earlier life. The best poem in the book is, to our 
minds, that called “An Unlaunched Boat”; but as it is im- 
possible to give it as a whole, and as it does not lend itself 
well to division, we shall give instead some lines from “ The 
Dancing Faun,” which was discovered in Pompeii when day- 
light once more streamed into its empty courts and silent 
streets :— 

“To! From the darkness, where no human tread 
Had echoed for a score of centuries, 

Appeared a multitude of gracious shapes, 
A pageant of the long-lost deities ;— 

Hermes and Pan, and Bacchus crowned with grapes, 
And all the pleasant demi-gods and fauns 
Who thronged the woods and kept the fountains pure, 


ene oes The city stricken lay 

About them, yet they took nor note nor care, 
Of unseen evenings or of darkened dawns; 

In passing years they had no place, no part, 
Until at last the soft Italian day 

Peered in upon them standing silent there, 

Divine in the divinity of Art. 

And one there was, a faun, among the throng, 
With limbs for ever leaping into dance, 
With head flung back, as though he heard, perchance, 

The far-off echo of some lost Greek song.” 


Mr. Rogers can also tell well and crisply, and with some 
dramatic force too, the story of some single incident, as, for 
instance, “The Colonel’s Story” and “A Outrance,” and 
scattered among his other verse there are several pretty and 
graceful little love-songs. 





IRISH BEAUTIES OF THE LAST CENTURY.* 


Tue autboress of this entertaining and attractive book has 
been thoroughly diligent in her search for her material, and 
thoroughly skilful in her arrangement of it. It is pleasant 
reading for those who like to breathe the air and catch the 
spirit of a time long past, and to compare the whims and 
methods of the goddesses of Gainsborough and Reynolds 
with those affected by the models of Herkomer or of Millais. 
Miss Gerard has fairly won her title to be the fairy god- 
mother of the heroines of her present volume, by her treatment 
of sweet Angelica Kauffmann’s well-known story ; and she has 
lived enough with them in fancy to identify herself almost with 
their age and semblance. It is, of course, part of the character 
she has chosen to be a praiser of the past, and to complain 
of the absence at the present day of the giants of 
intellect, of the fine gentlemen, and the queenly beauties 
with the almond-shaped eyes. It may be that this is so- 
The thoughts of the world have been turned into different 
grooves; and if there appears to be any grave gulf between 
the manners of the present and the past, it may be briefly 
comprehended in the saying,—want of leisure. The fine 
gentleman cannot look very fine in a frock-coat and a tall 
hat; individual intellect is obscured by number, and a good 
talker finds an impatient audience, ‘You all seem to be 
talking very much; is anybody listening?” as Corney Grain 
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said when he came late into his club. As for the beauties, 
those chronic pets and spoiled favourites of the world of all 
dates, we are disposed to think that they vary a good deal 
less than the rest, and are much as they always were. Gains- 
porough and Reynolds bad a wonderful power of idealising, 
with the help of the loose flowing robes and floating draperies 
which Miss Gerard deplores and Sir John Millais misses, 
And eyes, as far as we know, may be made less like almonds 
than they were. But the faces of Peg Woffington and Miss 
Farren, even now, do not seem better made to witch than 
those of Mrs. Langtry and Miss Anderson; and the Gunnings 
themselves could scarcely bear the palm away from the 
Moncreiffs without a struggle for the mastery. 

But our business now is not to compare, but to recall. 
Ireland has always been a preserve of beauty, and it is with a 
pleasant fitness that Miss Gerard has devoted her energies 
to its confines. But let Unionists and Saxons, more or less, 
take heart. Many of her goddesses, she tells us in her preface, 
with her appropriate quotation from the Irish laureate, Moore, 
were “not pure Celts, but of a mixed race, born of the 
industrious planting of English settlers upon Irish soil.” 
And then we hear again the oft-told tale upon which we had 
lately to comment sadly enough in reviewing the story of Sir 
William Petty; how the race was built and unbuilt out of 
settlement after settlement, and confusion on confusion. 
Socially, at all events, the resulé was eminently agreeable- 
Masic and theatres, balls and receptions, all yielded their best 
to the circle of Dublin gaiety. Every corner of Irish life was 
full of the amateur stage, where, more accomplished or more 
daring than at the present day, one of Miss Gerard’s beauties 
presented her audience with an original view of Lady Macbeth 
asa kind of Scotch Cleopatra, and followed it up with the 
principal character in a broad farce. St. Cecilia’s Day was 
publicly kept with musical honours in the cathedral, where 
the performance lasted from 10 till 3. A full state band was 
kept up at the Castle, and Irish laureates wrote odes about 
the King’s birthday, which were sung to its harmonies, At 
the mimic Oourt— 

“No solicitors’ nor doctors’ wives were admitted, only those who 
had undoubted claims, either of birth or position, were allowed to 
enter within the charmed circle of the cross-benches. Peeresses 
cat in dignified seclusion. No lady was allowed to dance before 
the vice King and Queen except those whose station allowed 
them seats on the cross-benches, and no young lady was allowed 
to be taken out if she came to the ball without lappets.” 
Disorderly scenes at the supper-tables were of common occur- 
rence; but 

“ What was wanting in refinement was made up in that gaieté du 
ceur, in which the Irish have, or at least had, astrong resemblance 
to the French, and which gave a peculiar charm to society. There 
was a give and take of wit, a daring spirit of fun and frolic, 
blended with a singular charm of manner and much real clever- 
ness. ‘ We have cleverer men here in a nutshell than can be pro- 
duced in the whole circle of London,’ wrote Chesterfield.” 


Miss Gerard pays her tribute to the gigantic genius of the 
great Dean of St. Patrick’s, towering over the lesser lights, 
such as Sterne, Berkeley, Delany, but the lesser lights made 
a constellation in themselves; and the women of the time 
were in the advance-guard of female philosophers, and took 
the initiative as blue-stockings. Dean Swift was the centre 
of a bevy of fair wits; he celebrated Mrs. Tycon as “ Psyche” 
in appropriate verse; he helped Letitia Pilkington and her 
clerical husband, though he “turned out ungrateful and 
profligate,” and the lady “did not behave much better.” And 
what shall we say of Constantia Grierson? “one of the most 
extraordinary women that any age has ever produced,” except 
that at eighteen she came to be instructed in obstetric science, 
was mistress of Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and French, understood 
mathematics as well as most men, wrote elegantly in prose 
and verse, conversed delightfully, and died at twenty-seven.” 
And while some of these ladies were affiliated to their sister- 
literates in London, Tiger Rorke and Fighting Fitzgerald 
were making themselves into a scourge for thetown. Eminent 
statesmen, successful lawyers, and University Fellows were 
experienced duellists, and every trivial cause was made the 
pretext for a fight, while the extravagance both of men and 
women amounted to a species of madness. So this strange 
picture of light and license ushers in our authoress’s “ chapter 
of Irish beauty, ever full since Strongbow fell a victim to the 
charms of the lovely Eva, and Surrey sang the praises of the 
fair Geraldine,” in the form of a pleasant assortment of brief 
biographies on the now favourite principle of short stories, 





which she, with appropriate eulogy, but in Latin scarcely as 
good as Constantia’s, describes as multum in parvum. 

The stories of the Gunnings, whose name comes sotrippingly 
off the tongue of men who talk of Irish beauties, are naturally 
those to which the reader turns first, and we believe the 
authoress to be right in saying that there is no parallel case 
to the sensation produced by the sheer beauty of the two por- 
tionless girls who crossed the Irish Channel in literal trust in 
the maxim, “ My face is my fortune.” “The Gunnings,” wrote 
Horace Walpole, “have no fortune and are scarce gentle. 
women, but by their mother (a daughter of the Lord Mayo 
of the day) have Plantagenet blood enough to compensate for 
the inferior tap of the Gunnings.” Miss Gerard denies the 
impeachment on behalf of the “Gunninges of Tregonning,” and 
goes on to relate their thriftless life in Ireland, how the pretty 
young actress, George Ann Bellamy, saved them from the 
bailiffs, how the three girls together consulted the fortune- 
tellers and heard the usual strange truths, and how the 
beautiful Maria Gunning, afterwards to be Countess of 
Coventry as her sister Elizabeth became Duchess of Hamilton, 
wrote to her wild benefactress after this fashion :— 

“T receit my dearest Miss Bellamy’s letter at last after her long 
silence indeed I was very jealous with you but you make me 
Amens in letting me hear from younow...... to be sure that 
your Relations were fighting to see which of them shod have you 
she Longest with them Dublin is the stupites place. I 
beleive Sheridan can get no one to play with him is doing all he 
can to get funds for him sef to be sure you have heard he is 
marrd for sirtain to Miss Chamberlain—a sweet pare. I must bid 
a due and shall only say I am D* Your ever affe*t*'” M. Gunnina.’”” 


Yever was stranger story than the triumph of beauty in this 
strange pair of hoydens, for they were little else, over every- 
body, gentle and simple, who came in their way; and if poor 
Maria’s letter suggests Jeames de la Pluche, the famous Miss 
Skeggs herself might have been guilty of her answer at Lord 
Hertford’s when she declined to take some more wine, on the 
ground, with a strong Celtic accent, that if she did she would be- 
“muckibus.” Horace Walpole had to explain to the bewildered 
assembly that this was “ Irish for sentiment.” Next, we find the 
grave Lord Coventry, at Sir John Bland’s in Paris, chasing his 
lovely wife round the table, and rubbing the paint off her 
face with a napkin. It was characteristic of the Parisians 
to refuse altogether to be impressed by the lady who merely 
amused them like Mrs. Hudson of later days, and much in 
the same way. What an extraordinary picture it all is. 
Thackeray would have found endless material in Miss Gerard’s. 
book. 

For ourselves there is little but to skim and to commend. 
The heroine of the most dramatic of all the stories in the 
book is Gunilda Gunning, a niece of the two famous beauties, 
and a new specimen of what Walpole called the “amazing 
folly” of the race. Very attractive to another class of 
readers will be the stories of the foolish Mrs. Woffington and 
the wise Miss Farren, who secured her coronet by years of 
patient waiting, and was the best fine lady the stage has 
known. Nevertheless, it isa little hard upon Miss Rehan to 
be dragged into a note to be told that she cannot act Lady 
Teazle. Probably Miss Farren would be quite as much at sea 
as the up-to-date fine lady, were she to revisit the glimpses 
of the footlights now. Ah, well! So it all passes by us in 
the raree-show, this procession of the fairest figures of old. 
There is plenty of odd verse for the lovers of that kind of 
squib :— 

‘This is the note 
That never was wrote. 
This is the groom 
That never was sent 


To carry the note 
That never was wrote.” 


And Duchesses and actresses and adventuresses and prudes 
rub shoulders in Miss Gerard’s pages, and make us wonder 
what is to be the end of the new development of the sex out 
of which wives and beauties must be fashioned still. For 
one thing, the godfathers and godmothers of a former day 
are much to be commended. Their choice of names seemed 
to indicate beauty and romance beforehand. JEleanor 


Ambrose, the dangerous Papist; Mary Molesworth, Countess 
of Belvidere; Gunilda Gunning; Dorothea Monroe; Barbara 
Montgomery, tempt all who read their names to find out alk 
about them. Miss Gerard has provided an ample feast for 
those who want a refuge from sexual problems in fancies 
which lie nearer to the surface of life. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Gaprain LuGARp’s account of “ The Race for Borgu,” which 
he publishes in the Nineteenth Century, is full, not only of 
interest, but of charm. The modesty and simplicity of the 
soldier, when itis real and not merely affected, is very pleasant 
in literature; and in Captain Lugard’s work we get these 
qualities to perfection. Captain Lugard puts forth the English 
claim for certain districts on the right bank of the Niger, 
This claim is disputed by France; and owing to the culpably 
ambiguous wording of the treaty with the French which was 
supposed to settle our spheres of influence in West Africa, 
the solution of the difficulties that have arisen is likely to 
prove anything but easy. In order to protect the hinterland of 
Algiers, we agreed with France, in 1890, that the boundary- 
line between our spheres of influence should be a certain 
line running east and west. We were to keep to the south 
side of the line, France to the north. There was, however, 
an exception,—a portion of Dahomey, which was admitted 
by us to be French. Now, however, the French argue that 
the treaty of 1890 only gave us the south country east 
of the Niger. This contention would make the southern 
country on the west bank of the Niger a no-man’s-land, open 
to the first comer. The French determined to be the first 
comers. The native ruler of the country thus in dispute was 
the Chief of Borgu, who lived at a place called Boussa. 
The Niger Company made a treaty with this potentate and 
obtained suzerain rights over the whole of his territory. The 
French, however, declared that the chief who lived at Boussa 
was not the real ruler of Borgu. That position belonged to 
the chief who reigned at a place called Nikki. Whoever was 
first at Nikki would be, they declared, the winner of the race. 
Although we considered that the west bank of the Lower 
Niger was ours already, first by the treaty of 1890, and 
then by the Boussa treaty, we—i.e., the Niger Company— 
pluckily determined to run for the Nikki stakes. Captain 
Lugard was put in the saddle, and though he had a late start 
and everything against him, he won the race by sixteen days. 
That is, he reached Nikki, had made his treaty and departed, 
before the French expedition had arrived. This is his 
summary :— 

“In brief, the case stands thus: the company claim that the 
French had no right to enter Borgu east of the meridian of Say 
ander the international agreement of 1890. Apart from this, 
Borgu belongs to whichever Power first concludes a treaty with 
the local king. The company claimed to have done so in respect 
of their treaty with Boussa. In deference, however, to the 
repeated assertions of France, that Nikki was the sole and only 
suzerain of Borgu, they sent me thither. The British treaty 
<concluded solely in deference to this assertion by France) 
preceded the French treaty by sixteen days, consequently it 
‘baffles the wit of man’ to divine on what grounds the French 
can justify the continuance of their expeditions in Borgu terri- 
tory, while we on our part are willing to admit the error which 
led to their arrival, and to rest content with their immediate 
withdrawal. If the later news be true that any armed French 
expedition, private or otherwise, has crossed the Niger, it is 
nothing short of a national insult, and for the sake of our 
good relations and continued peace with our neighbour, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the French Government will lose 
no time in repudiating any such action on the part of its 
officers. The extremely untenable nature of the French claims 
towards the Niger, and the gratuitously aggressive appearance 
of some of the actions of their agents in this direction—among 
which may be included the forcible entry into the Niger of the 
French gunboat ‘ L’Ardent,’ in violatien of international law— 
lead me to infer that these actions must have a definite ulterior 
motive, and that it is absurd to suppose that that motive can 
possibly consist in the idea of justifying such acts of wanton 
aggression, and thereby acquiring any rights in the territories 
in question. The real objective of France—as I have repeatedly 
pointed out during the last three years—is the Nile Valley. 
Events have now justified my forecast. Her motive is triple. 
(1) Access to the navigable waterway of the Nile, as an outlet for 
the trade of her Central Soudan possessions, a claim she would be 
certain to advance if she had a station on any navigable tributary 
of the Nile. (2) Extension of her African Empire from the 
Atlantic to the Ked Sea, an extension for which she has long been 
energetically preparing from her base at Obok and Tanjurrah, 
opposite Aden, and by agents in Abyssinia. (3) The embarrass- 
ment of England in Egypt by the acquisition of the Upper Nile 
and the control of the waters of the river.” 


We wish we had space to quote more of Captain Lugard’s 
article, especially his interesting account of how he was 
wounded bya poisoned arrow, and cured by eating “ indis- 
criminately all kinds of native concoctions said to be antidotes 
against the poison; for, as various kinds of poison are em- 
ployed, the antidotes are necessarily as various, and are 








administered on the principle that if one does not succeed 
another may!” He goes on to state that “ undoubtedly some 
of the roots, &c., which were brought me to eat had powerful 
properties, as one could perceive from their taste and action, 
and I have brought home samples of each for analysis,” 
Khawji Ghulam-us-Saqlain, one of the well-educated and en- 
lightened Mahommedans of India, writes a very temperate 
and interesting paper called “The Mussalmans of India 
and the Armenian Question.” He is, however, quite mis. 
taken in thinking that the agitation in regard to Armenia 
is directed egainst Mahommedanism. That is like saying 
that the movement against Russia because of her cruelty 
to the Jews, is a movement against Christianity. We 
want to put an end not to Mahommedanism, but to the 
infamous misgovernment practised by the Ottoman Turks. 
—-In “ Advertising as a Trespass on the Public,” Mr. 
Richardson Evans shows that the movement against the 
defilement of the country by advertisements is not an affair 
of faddists—the “amiable foible of a few visionary persons 
morbidly sensitive to picturesque effect”—but the work of 
people who are governed by common-sense, and who want to 
abate a nuisance and cure a practical evil, not to create an 
ideal world. What Mr. Richardson Evans and his society 
ask is quite reasonable,—namely, that County Councils 
should have a discretionary power for framing by-laws 
regulating “ strictly advertising display,”—regulating strictly 
advertising display means that in no case whatever are 
notice-boards having reference to business conducted on the 
premises to be interfered with. No one will ever have to say, 
“And from the sign was gone Sibylla’s name,” because of 
Mr. Evans’s society. 


In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. A. J. French, in a paper 
entitled “ Russia and England,” argues against the notion 
that Russia has no designs on India. He does not, however, 
bring any new evidence to support his fears. No doubt 
Russian soldiers and all the forward policy men cherish a 
vague notion of an attack on India, and when we have done, 
or are supposed to have done, Russia a bad turn in Europe, 
this pious opinion in favour of Eastern conquest becomes 
active and takes hold of Russian public opinion as a whole. 
The real goal of Russia is, however, Constantinople, not 
Delhi. If Russia tries to get across the Indus, it will be with 
the idea of conquering in India the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire, rather than of getting India for its own sake.-—— 
Mr. Dolman gives an account of Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal 
career. It seems to have been marked by the same hard- 
hitting and vigour which we have seen exemplified in Imperial 
politics. The article is, however, rather thin and sketchy. 
—tThe article on “National Disunion” gives an appalling 
account of the muddle and destitution into which Italy has 
been plunged by her over-spending and over-taxing. In 
spite, however, of all the omens, we believe that Italy will 
pull through. The country is not so poor as it seems, and 
the people are determined not to give up the position they 
have gained as a great nation.——Mr. Gundry pleads the cause 
of Hong-kong and the Straits Settlements, who think they 
are made to contribute too much towards Imperial defence. 
In the case of the latter, what would be the answer to the 
question,—“ Would you prefer to return to being part of the 
Indian Empire P ” 


The first paper in the National Review, “A Chance of Re- 
deeming a Promise,” is a plea for State payment for the Irish 
Catholic Bishops and clergy. The writer, after asserting that 
our present fiscal system presses unduly on Ireland, suggests 
the following scheme of church endowment as a set-off :— 


“The following rough estimates of the cost might be made :— 





To each of the 1,091 parishes, on the average, £150 ««. £163,650 
To 27 Bishops, at £500 each ... aa oe we =: 13,500 
Deans, Vicars-General, &c., ray 100. at £300 30,000 

Total Grant eee £207,150 


The exact distribution and application of any such grant might 
be effected under diocesan schemes. This, at any rate, is not a 
sum which it should be impossible to grant. It is no great part 
of the three millions a year which, as I have suggested, might 
fairly be conceded to Ireland out of Irish revenue. The financial 
relief to the poor Catholic population of Ireland would be sensible. 
It would be analogous to the relief given in England by free 
education. It should be a condition of the scheme that the people 
should have a legal right to the gratuitous performance of 
marriages and other religious rites for which fees are now charged. 
The grant would not of course otherwise interfere with donations 
to religious purposes. An important result, moreover, of the 
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ould be to bring money from outside into every parish 
since the clergy are perpetual residents, money which 
-- to a great extent at present concentrated in Dublin and other 
- —— of population. This would, after all, be but a small 
os oot as against the vast sums of money which absentee land- 
: ds and mortgagees have for so long drained out of Irish rural 
tistriota. The relief to the Irish peasant would be appreciable 
and evenly distributed.” 
He holds however that, even if Ireland is not too heavily 
taxed, a strong case exists for subsidising the Irish Church :— 
“Even if there were no general rearrangement of the financial 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland, a grant to this extent for 
the support of the Irish clergy could be made without expense to 
the British taxpayer out of desirable economies in the Irish legal, 
lice, and prison establishments. But even if this were not so, 
should still contend that such a grant was well worth making, 
poth on general principles and for the sake of the peace of the 
United Kingdom. Our present Prime Minister, with much good 
sense, but in too Laodicean a vein for some of his supporters, and 
in too Erastian a spirit for others, has announced that if a country 
likes to maintain religious establishments, he, for one, sees no 
objection to them on principle. The militant Nonconformist will 
not agree to this, but that great party, at any rate, which 
supports the endowed Churches in England and Scotland, ought 
to be prepared, not only to defend these existing institutions, 
put, notwithstanding the doctrines held bya minority in England, 
to go further, and to endow the Church of the great majority of 
the Irish people.” 
We entirely agree as to the statesmanship and wisdom of the 
proposal, and fought for it twenty-six years ago, when the 
Irish Charch was being disestablished. It is to be feared, 
however, that the English Nonconformists would set their 
faces strongly against any such plan. There is, however, 
one chance in favour of the scheme. If it were seriously 
proposed by a Unionist Government, and heartily accepted 
by the Irish Church, it would be extremely difficult for those 
who voted for Home-rule to refuse their assent. To do 
so might—indeed, probably would—mean the destruction 
of the political hopes of the Gladstonians. They would feel 
that if they quarrelled with the Irish they would be out of 
office for another generation. A Unionist Government should 
not, of course, attempt to pay the Irish clergy unless with the 
hearty assent of the Irish Catholic Church; but that gained, 
we see no reason why they should not use their majority to 
do this act of jastice to Ireland. We must say, before 
leaving the subject of this article, that we cannot agree 
that Ireland is unjustly taxed when she bears the same 
taxes as England, merely because she is a poor district of 
the United Kingdom. The principle in regard to the con- 
tributions of the two islands adopted by the writer of 
the article is bad, politically and financially,—a piece of 
erypto-particularism. See where it takes us. Essex, Flint, 
Suffolk, and the Orkneys, and half South London, could 
equally well show that they were overtaxed. The only 
line of safety in fiscal matters is equality of treatment- 
After that has been applied, however, we entirely agree that 
impoverished districts should receive State help according to 
their needs——-In_ “ The Protectionist Revival,” Mr. Round 
pleads for Protection. It is of course easy enough for him 
to show that agriculture is depressed. He entirely fails, 
however, to prove that Protection would provide a remedy. 
He will find that, in spite of its high tariff and great 
national advantages, agriculture is very nearly, if not quite, 
as depressed in France as in Free-trade England. 


Blackwood has also obtained an article from the pen of 
Captain Lugard. It consists of an excellent “stock-taking” 
of our possessions in West Africa.——A readable article is 
“Roadside Singers and Covert Warblers,” by “ A Son of the 
Marshes.” Here is a charming account of a rare song-bird, 
the Dartford Warbler, which only appears to be found in the 
Southern counties,— 


“ Where large heaths and commons run continuously for miles, 
broken by ponds, pools, and wet plashes, well covered by thick old 
furze-coverts and thorn-bushes—both white and black—in such 
districts you may expect to see the ‘fuz-wren,’ the Dartford 
warbler, or, as it is sometimes called, the fire-eyed chat. As the 
bird was first noticed at Dartford, or near it, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, it has derived one of its names from 
that slight accident ; but ornithological research from that date 
has extended in all directions, and, at the present time, although 
from the small creature’s habits it must be toa certain extent 
local, several places in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire are 

‘nown to us where it may be called abundant, taking into con- 
sideration its hideling ways. The colouring of the bird is as 
quiet as its way of living; it is dark grey above, has a fan- 


change W 
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shaped tail, is slightly edged with white on the outside feathers, 
reast is warm chestnut, and the under parts are a dull 


the b 


five inches. No wonder that the natives on the borders of Surrey 
have christened this bird the ‘fuz-wren.’ When its haunts are 
invaded, or the little fellow thinks that they are in danger of 
being so, his excitement is something to look at. He is all fuss 
and flutter ; darting out of the furze and hanging over it, with 
his tail-feathers spread out and his crest raised, he chatters out 
his Cha-che-che-che, Cha-cha-che-che-cha, as fast as he can get it 
out. Specimens of the birds I could have had very frequently, 
as well as their nests and eggs; but I do not collect or procure 
specimens of any wild creatures for others, nor will I give the 
exact directions of the localities I wander over at times, for very 
good reasons. Old locks and miles of water-meadows are close 
to the fuz-wren’s haunts. All our water traffic is not yet done 
with, for sleepy barges still come from below, out of the west, 
into the river Wey. It isa wild district, and to a great extent a 
lonely one; wild ducks and teals spring from bogs and waters 
now as they did in Gilbert White’s time, although lines of rail- 
ways cut through the country. With the exception of the red- 
deer—these are gone—wild life remains much like it was one 
hundred years ago; and some of the people are really, so far as 
their ideas run on certain subjects, which it is not quite expedient 
to mention, very like their forefathers were.” 


—Blackwood has a good deal else that is pleasant and 
entertaining. There is besides a caustic piece of denunciation 
of the new fiction called “ Tommyrotics,”—based on a saying 
quoted by us from some anonymous wit to the effect that the 
modern novel was “erotic, neurotic, and Tommyrotic.” Who 
was the author of this excellent piece of wit and wisdom we 
have not the slightest idea. Perhaps some one will come 
forward and claim the honour. 


In the Contemporary there is an interesting article on “ The 
Latent Religion of India,” by Mr. G. Mackenzie Cobban. 
He shows how much real spirituality there is among even the 
uneducated classes. Here is a striking story :— 


“T once spent afew days with a fakir on his way to Rimés- 
waram as a pilgrim. We travelled together, and having come to 
be friends, he told me how he had spent four years in the jungle 
as the disciple of a celebrated religious teacher (guru) and saint. 
‘ And what did he teach you during your first year?’ I asked.— 
‘The sacredness of truth,’ was the reply.—‘ How did he teach it ?’ 
—‘ By teaching me nothing during the year. He was testing me to 
see if I was worthy to receive the truth.’—‘ And what did he teach 
you in the succeeding years?’—‘ He spoke to me seldom, and 
taught me in all some twelve Sanskrit slokas.’ The instruments 
of the disciple’s culture were few and simple, and its area small. 
Half a page of Sanskrit does not seem an exhaustive college 
course. But the slokas stretched to infinity as the student gazed 
on them with the inner eye, and in a narrow space, and on the 
strong food of this small curriculum, he had grown to be an acute 
and strong thinker. But had he failed to show himself worthy to 
receive the truth, the guru would not have taught him.” 


The truth is not a thing to be lightly touched. It is rather 
to be hidden and hoarded than made public :— 


“In the East, truth is everything; man is nothing. It must 
not be popularised or preached. It has always been hidden away 
in obscure places, kept out of the reach of the multitude. Every 
one is familiar with the terrible penalties prescribed in the law- 
books (dharma shastras) for those who, without warrant, should 
come to know it. The publication of books containing it is a 
novelty, unsanctioned, indefensible from the orthodox standpoint. 
Before printing was introduced, the palm-leaf books belonging to 
saint and scholar were cast into the tank ere they died, lest they 
should fall into unworthy hands.” 


The rest of the Contemporary is not of very great 
moment; but there is a readable article by Mr. Lang on 
“ Coleridge’s Letters.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@————— 
The most interesting of the papers in a remarkably readable 
number of the North American Review is the first of a series of 
“ Glimpses of Charles Dickens,” by his son, Charles Dickens the 
younger. These “date from a time when we were living in 
Devonshire Terrace, and just after his return from his first visit 
to America. One of the clearest of them is in connection with a 
certain American rocking-chair, which I presume he had brought 
back with him from the States, and in which he often used to sit 
of an evening singing comic songs to a wondering and delighted 
audience consisting of myself and my two sisters.” The first of 
these “glimpses” is notable chiefly as indicating Dickens’s 
kindliness as a man and a father, his great power as an actor, 
and the positively relentless energy which he threw into every- 
thing he had in hand,—from the putting up of a toy-theatre to the 
evolution of the plot of one of his works. His son testifies to the 
alarming realism of his acting when rehearsing a piece in 
which it was his business to fight maniacally with several men :— 
“ He went at it after a while with such a will that we really did 
have to fight, like prize-fighters, and as for me, being the leader 
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was tossed in all directions ard had been black-and-blue two 
or three times before the first night of the performance 
arrived.” ‘There is something akin almost to a pleasure in 
finding Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an article entitled “Our Situa- 
tion Viewed from Without,’ actually picking holes in the 
United States from the political and social points of view. 
The article is well worth the reading of thoughtful Englishmen. 
They may find something to ponder over in declarations like— 
“The worst part of the matter is the catastrophe of the Senate to 
which Englishmen, who feel the necessity of a second chamber as 
a security for rational conservatism, have of late been pointing 
asanexample. But the fault lies largely in a peculiarity of the 
American Senate, which English reformers would not reproduce— 
I mean that provision, a relic of the original jealousy and 
necessity for a compromise among the independent colonies for 
the sake of union, which gives Colorado, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Wyoming, a representation in the Senate equal to 
that of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio.” There is something 
of the character of suggestiveness, but still more of muddle- 
headedness and sheer sancta simplicitas in a paper by Cardinal 
Gibbons, on “The Preacher and his Province.” Mr. Albert 
Vandam’s “ Personal History of the Second Empire” is rather 
spun-out. Mr. Godkin’s “Diplomacy and the Newspaper” is 
interesting and readable, but rather alarmist; for the conclusion 
that is come to is that “ until we get a race of editors who will 
consent to take a share of the diplomatist’s responsibility for the 
national peace and honour, the newspapers will constitute a 
constant danger to the amicable relations of great powers.” 

It remains to be seen whether the experiment involved in the 
issue of Chapman’s Magazine of Fiction, which has now reached 
the second number, will succeed. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd is a 
most capable editor, and has no doubt been able to rally to his 
side a number of the most accomplished story-tellers of his day. 
But it may be doubted—in the meantime —if the public will care 
for a periodical of so substantial a character, which has not the 
charm of iilustrations, and is given up entirely to fiction. In the 
June number we have the conclusion of a rather-above-the- 
average detective story, ‘‘The Murder at Jex Farm,” by George 
Ira Brett, a writer whose name we do not remember to have seen 
before; ‘His Brother’s Keeper,” by Mr. George Gissing—a 
sketch which is not like the author’s ordinary work—and a 
mild study in realism of the modern and miserable kind,— 
“The Rousing of Eva Garland,” by Mr. Richard Pryce. Mr. 
Crockett begins a Scotch story, “ Under Cloud of Night,” and we 
have the second instalment of Mr. Bret Harte’s “In a Hollow of 
the Hills.” This promises to be one of its author’s best stories ; 
Preble Key—after he resolves on concealing his great discovery 
from his “pal ’”’—is a thorough and eerie study in remorse and 
greed, 

The Arena is a characteristically American magazine,—full of 
* oo,” and varied to a fault. The new number is somewhat too 
suggestive of “promiscuous feeding.” The most decidedly up- 
to-date paper in it is “Armenia must have an Armenian 
Government,” by Mr. Robert Stein. “ Renan’s Life of Jesus: 
its Value in History,” is eminently worth reading, but it has a 
very belated look. “The Wealer” is an appatling story of the 
Coxey movement, told with undoubted power. ‘‘A Poet of the 
North-West” is also notable. Doane Robinson, the newly 
discovered poet, has evidently genuine Dickensian power. 

Science Progress is so completely “ beyond” the ordinary lay- 
man, that the utmost he can conscientiously say of it, by way of 
criticism, is that it continues to keep abreast of science in every 
way. This is proved by the publication in the new number of 
such papers as “Two Fundamental ‘Laws’ of Nerve-Action in 
Relation to the Modern Nerve-Cell,” “ Light and Electrification” 
(this paper is by Professor Oliver Lodge), and “On the Anti- 
toxins of Diphtheria.” This latter paper ought, indeed, to have 
an interest for every layman who is a father of a family; it is, 
therefore, so far satisfactory to learn from the author, Mr. G. A. 
Buckmaster, that “the practical results of serum as a therapeutic 
agent in diphtheria have exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions,” and that “‘ not only diphtheria, but also traumatic tetanus, 
which formerly was without exception fatal, has been successfully 
treated with antitoxic serum, and more than a hundred cases have 
been collected in which there is a large percentage of recovery.” 

The Author continues, under the editorship of Sir Walter 
Berant, to devote itself to the duties and grievances of authors. 
In recent numbers, a great deal has been said pointedly, and even 
pungently, upon such vexed questions as “ Canadian Copyright ” 
and “The Deferred Royalty.” The letters from Paris and New 
York are always interesting; the notes from the pen of Sir 


Walter Besant are invariably characterised by strong sense; and 
the miscellaneous articles, such as “ Nature as Interpreted in the 
Poems of George Meredith,” and “Authorship in Russia,” are 
at all events readable. 


Se Lar 
Whatever else the Anglican Church Magazine may be deficient 


in—and it certainly lacks many features of a good magazine 
there is no lack of vigour in the style in which the views which 
it represents are advocated. “The miserably goody-goody ~ 
sided, weak-hoaded, half-hearted ephemeral attempts made fa th, 
past by astonishingly incompetent writers to blend the =~ 
mightiest influences in human nature into a perfect harmon : 
occurs in one of the “ Notes upon Current Church Life.” pi 
begins, “Somebody has been gulling the poor Pope. It reall 
makes one sorry forhim. There is something exceedingly child. 
like and bland in that happy assurance circulated at the Vatican 
with regard to the existence of a mysterious current in the waters 
of inter-ecclesiastical communication ‘which ig drawing the 
Anglican élite towards Rome.’ A phrase so delicious has not 
been concocted since the days of Micawber the sanguine,” 
Happily the Anglican Church Magazine is not all polemical, It 
contains much interesting and non-controversial information 
and Bishop Reinkens’ papers on “The Validity of Anglican 
Orders,’ which are now concluded, merit perusal. 

Not much can be said for the June number of Lond on Society, 
The short stories are poor—witness “ Husband and Wife,” which 
is a thoroughly conventional story of quarrelling and separating, 
and kissing and making up again with tears—after marriage, ite 
“ Promotion,” which is an equally familiar story of a man’s weak- 
ness and a woman’s treachery, emphasised by the fact that the 
man is an English officer, and the woman an Indian conspirator 
of great personal attractions. The serial fictions are little 
better, although “ A Fair Hindoo,” with the murders and abduc. 
tions which figure in the new instalment, cannot be said to be 
deficiont in the way of incident, and the miscellaneous articles 
are of the thinnest. To tell the truth, London Society stands 
much in need of strengthening. 

The specialisation which is going on among periodicals js 
demonstrated by the existence—evidently the healthy and hope- 
ful existence—of the Ladies’ Kennel Journal. It contains many 
interesting papers on—or about—dogs such as “The Cape 
Ilunting Dog ” and “ Dogs’ Flowers,” and—which is perhaps more 
attractive—the portraits of many lady dog-fanciers, and of several 
much fancied dogs. 

The new number of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
is especially worth reading and preserving, because of its con- 
taining the paper on alien immigration, which Mr. George Drage 
read before tho Society, and the interesting discussion which 
followed it. It would be a mistake to take too pessimistic a 
view of the question of alion immigration, so far at all events 
as this country is concerned, for after all there is only one alien 
in one hundred and seventy of the population in England, while 
in France the ratio is one in thirty-four. Scarcely less impor- 
tant than Mr. Drage’s paper are Mr. Crawford’s upon “ Prices 
and Wheat Supply,” and Mr. Price’s on “ Colleges of Oxford and 
Agricultural Depression.” The latter is a marvel of methodised 
statistics, 

The Art Bible, which the enterprising firm of “ George Newnes, 
Limited,” is publishing in sixpenny parts, seems likely to bea 
great success, although we could have wished the type had been 
quite equal to the illustrations. The second part contains the 
end of Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and a portion of Numbers. 
The illustrations, whether portraits or landscapes, are good. 
Some of the “views,” such as “ Beth-horon looking towards the 
Mediterranean” and “The Wilderness of Sinai,” are excellent; 
a striking picture, too, is that of the scapegoat. 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
writer of this novel is, according to the preface, a gentle, retiring, 
and melancholy student, whose private diary, after his death from 
pneumonia, passed into the hands of Mr. Garnet Smith, who edits 
and publishes it; and there is no internal evidence to show 
whether this statement is correct, or whether—as seems also not 
unlikely—Stephen Allard may be a purely fictitious individual 
upon whom the editor has chosen to father the emanations from 
his own brain; but in either case the pages evidently come from 
the pen of a person possessed of an extremely copious and varied 
store of learning to which to turn for assistance in his endeavour 
to discover the causes and possible remedies of the profound 
depression of spirits wherewith he is afflicted. We ourselves, 
however, should certainly not have thought the cause of 
his malady was far to seek, for the simple reason that 
inasmuch as he appears to have set himself the hopeless 
task of trying to arrive at perfect comprehension of tne in- 
explicable mysteries of life, and to convert all its jarring discords 
into harmonies, we are not surprised at his suffering from the 
usual result of a long and unbroken course of failures,—i.e., melan- 
choly. He makes excursions into remote and seldom-visited 
regions of thought, and appeals for aid to thinkers of all countries, 
| but as he seeks for answers to questions that are unanswerable. 
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he (as might be expected) meets with satisfaction nowhere. The 
City of Philosophy attracts him ; but when he has won entrance 
to it he there finds so fierce a strife of opposing ideas that the 
place is far from being the hoped-for haven of peace, and he 
speedily yearns for exile from it again. With unwearied industry 
he explores in other directions also, such as metaphysics, religion, 
love, &c.; but it is all to no purpose, his difficulties remain 
unremoved, and the constant state of affirmation and denial of 
affirmation, distrust of affirmation and distrust of denial, in which 
he exists, stamps the book so strongly with inconclusiveness and 
unpracticality, that its numerous passages of interest to those 
who have leisure and inclination for deep thought, will hardly 
save it from being regarded by the majority of readers as an un- 
profitable and endless posing of insoluble problems, and an attempt 
to reconcile irreconcilable opposites. If, as he says, “ to be aware 
of the myriad guesses of humanity at the enigma of its own being, 
is to be sunk in melancholy,” one is tempted to ask if it may not, 
on the whole, be prudent to remain in ignorance of them? If we 
know ourselves to be “inexplicable by any explanation that 
experience can afford,” what is the use of worrying ourselves over 
the subject P And when a man confesses that contemplation con- 
vinces him of the vanity alike of action and contemplation, and recog- 
nises himself to be “ a victim of general contemplation,” one almost 
wonders that he does not eschew that mental exercise. Stephen’s 
perpetual state of self-analysis (which he somewhere defines as 
self-torture) is no more conducive to health of mind than an 
exclusive diet of his own flesh would be to health of body, and is 
go necessarily productive of morbid gloom that it is quite a re- 
freshing surprise to come across so wholesome and cheerful an 
utterance as, “Life is a duty, and the accomplishment of 
daily duty is not intolerable. To be happy is the fairest duty 
and the fairest courage,” only it must at the same time be allowed 
that if this really was his opinion, he seems to have been most 
lamentably unsuccessful in performing his duty. That the un- 
healthy tendency of his mental attitude was no secret to him is 
shown by the subjoined extract which occurs shortly before the 
conclusion :—‘‘ When I turn over these pages, when I look upon 
my self-portraiture, I could fain disown acquaintance with myself. 
Let me suppose them indited by another, imprinted, exposed to 
my curiosity and judgment. Should I not be prompted to bid 
their author cease descanting on his own deformity? Should I 
not instinctively abhor his diseased self-questionings, his im- 
potent despair, his coward selfishness? Should I not doubt the 
legitimacy of his doubts, and protest against his protests?” And 
the remark of a clergyman of our acquaintance who said, after 
a hasty glance at the work, that when Stephen Allard’s “ passing 
chill” proved fatal, it seemed rather a pity he had not taken his 
diary with him, appears to be a not altogether unjustifiable criti- 
cism, even though the condemnation might possibly have been 
cendered less sweeping by further investigation of the book’s 
contents. 


The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1895. (Macniven 
aud Wallace, Edinburgh.)—All the religious bodies in Scotland 
are represented in this volume, the smallest being the “ Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” which numbers twelve con- 
gregations, divided into two Presbyteries. Five of the twelve 
are noted as “vacant.” The “Synod of United Original Seceders” 
has, we see, four Presbyteries and twenty-two ministers. <A 
curious item of information, under the head of the “ Free Church,” 
is the list of still-surviving ministers who took part in the Dis- 
ruption. Of these there are twenty-three, the senior among them 
being Dr. W. Ross Taylor, whose ordination took place in 1829, 
and who is still in his original ministry at Thurso. Particulars 
are given of the various religious societies and missions, and there 
is the usual academical information. A similarly comprehensive 
volume relating to England would be useful; possibly the bulk 
would be inconveniently great. 


Our Wedding Souvenir (Marcus Ward) is an ornamental volume 
bound in dove-coloured cloth. The first page presents a form of 
certificate, the second spaces for photographs; others follow 
adorned with prettily executed floral designs and appropriate 
poetical mottoes, the blank spaces of which may be filled up at 
pleasure. It would be ungracious to criticise a volume of this 
kind, only experience tells us that it would be apt to get a little 
dingy and soiled. Possibly a more “ practical” colour would 
have been expedient. There isa moral wrapped up in this.——-The 
same publishers also send us a volume of which we can speak 
with unqualified praise, My Book Record. It consists of three 
parts. First, “Books I have Read.” In this there are between 
thirty and forty pages, each headed by an appropriate motto, 
and containing columns for “ Title,” “ Author,’ “Date when 
Read,” and “ Remarks.” Then comes Part II., “‘ Books I wish to 
Read,” fourteen single pages with columns for title and author, 
and the person recommending. Finally we have “ Books worth 








Reading,” classified under the headings of “Theology and 
Religion,” “ Philosophy and Science,” “ History,” “Biography,” 
“Travel and Adventure,” “Miscellaneous Essays, &c.” “ Art,” 
“Wit and Humour,” “ Poetry,” “ Standard Fiction,” and “ Modern 
Fiction.” These lists we shall not attempt to criticise. Let it 
suffice to say that they are constructed on broad principles. Any 
one who will honestly use the first part cannot fail to be benefited. 
How absolutely frivolous some of the lists would be! It might 
touch the conscience, if a space, a very small space, were put for 
“* Books I have Bought.” 

Without Respect of Persons. By Colin Middleton. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—We give Mr. Middleton all credit for meaning 
well, The hero’s sin is punished very heavily indeed. But it is 
punished in a way that is hard to understand; and we doubt 
whether it is well to use these insoluble moral problems as 
literary material. Nor does the punishment serve, as far as can 
be seen, any good end. Here is another of the insolubles. Alto- 
gether, we are inclined, though not wholly without hesitation, to 
think the book a mistake. 


The Scorpion. By Ernest A. Vizetelly. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Every one does not know that a “scorpion” is a slang name 
in Spain for an inhabitant of Gibraltar. Spaniards have other 
reasons besides national sentiment for resenting the English 
occupation of the “Rock.” It affords a shelter to indifferent 
characters who probably offend against the laws in other ways 
than smuggling, a notorious Gibraltar offence. A “scorpion,” 
then, plays a considerable part in this “ Romance of Spain.” The 
hero is a young Englishman, who, following a precedent set by 
such a highly respectable man as a future Archbishop of Dublin, 
goes over to help a Spanish insurrectionary movement, and finds 
himself not a little disappointed in the company which he is 
forced to keep. The story of his adventures is brisk and stirring. 
There is no lack of incident, and there is a touch of reality about 
the whole as if the subject were handled by a person who knows 
what he is writing about. 

The Planet Earth. By Richard A. Gregory. (Macmillan.)—It is 
possible that, in one sense, we know less about the earth as a 
planet than we do about other members of the Solar System. 
Mr. Gregory sets himself to correct this ignorance. The first 
and second chapters deal with the apparent diurnal motion of the 
stars and the relation of the earth to this phenomenon. In 
chap. iii. we are told how the size and mass of the earth are 
determined. The apparent movements of the sun and the planets 
are described, and finally the theory which accounts for all these 
phenomena is given. The book is fully illustrated by useful 
diagrams.——The Earth: an Introduction to the Study of Inorganic 
Nature, by Evan W. Small (Methuen), takes in the subject of the 
volume mentioned above in the first and second chapters, pro- 
ceeds in the third to deal with the “ Materials of the Earth,” 
and goes on to discuss “Work and Energy,” and “How the 
Materials of the Earth’s Crust were formed,” with a final chapter 
on “ The Evolution of the Earth.” 


A Man of his Word. By Arthur Paterson. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—This is a story of the Wild West, the very Wild West. 
A young Englishman befriends one of the desperadoes who 
seem to be developed, unless we are consistently deceived by the 
novelists, out of the conditions of life in the neighbourhood of 
the Rocky Mountains,—American life, we should say, for the 
same product does not seem to come to maturity in Canada. It 
is this desperado who is “a man of his word;” he makes a 
promise to repay the service which has been done to him, and 
keeps it to the very utmost. There are two striking adventures 
in the story, the rescue of Laura, and the defence of the ranch- 
house against the Indians. Both are good; the latter is one of 
the most exciting narratives that we have ever read. It really 
should take its place among the classic descriptions of this kind 
of fighting. The blunt Sheriff, the parson from the East, who 
wakes up when the need comes to find that he isa man after 
all, and the Western-bred girl, make, along with the hero of the 
tale, a striking set of portraits. 


Booxs Recrivep. — Talks with Bunyan, by Rev. Douglas 
Thompson (Stock); The Southern States of the American Union, by 
J. L. M. Curry (Putnam); Mon Ami Jean, par F. Deschamps 
(Hachette); School-Boy Conversations, French-English, by R. Bué 
(Isbister); The Watches of the Passion, by Father P. Gallwey, 
S.J. (Art and Book Co.); Points of Difference between the English, 
Roman, and Protestant Churches, by M. J. Procter, B.A. (J. Hall 
and Son) ; Field-Training Made Easy, by Captain G. D’Arcy-Evans 
(Gale and Polden); Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland (C. Griffin and Co.) ; Royal 
University of Ireland Examination-Papers, 1894 (University Press, 
Dublin); The Anglican Brief against Roman Claims, by Moore and 
Brinckman (Simpkin); Handy Newspaper List, 1895 (C. and E 
Layton); The Citizen of England: his Rights and Duties, by G. 
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Armitage-Smith, M.A. (Chambers) ; Practical Dressmaking, by Mrs. 
Louisa E. Smith (Bemrose) ; Andrew Thomson’s Yachting Guide and 
Tide Tables, 1895 (Thames Yacht Agency) ; Scott’s “ Waverley,” 
2 vols. (Constable) ; Estadistica Comercial de la Republica de Chile 
(Valparaiso) ; The Dentist’s Register, 1895 (Spottiswoode and Co.) ; 
The Medical Register, 1895 (same publishers) ; The City of London 
Directory, 1895 (Collingridge) ; Royal Blue-Book, 1895 (Kelly and 
Co.); The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1895 (Macmillan and Co.) 








“LIBERTY” 
BLOUSES 


“LIBERTY” 
COSTUMES, 


FOR 
MANTLE Ss, THE may, pb te 
ATRE, CONC AND 
MILLINERY, OPERA WEAR. * 
Book of Latest Designs, Series No. 3 Book of Sketches, 
(Copyright), Just published (Copyright), 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


o 2 i ee. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N R. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUOES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free, 











SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
Srxteentx Epition, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY will be happy to 
forward, post-free, Price-Lists and Pattern 
Books of BRITISH and Foreign Silks in the 


B R IT | S ia Newest Colours and Designs, 


Speciality: 
BRITISH SILKS FOR YOUNG LADIES’ 
DRESSES, 
from 2s. per yard. 


SILKS. 


The present style of Fashion favours the makes of 
Silk Goods (notably Glacé Silks) in wh’ch English 
Manufacturers have always been pre-eminent, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “OO s yee 


i 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, opeed-Master: 
ice TER SCHOEN aaa TE See a eed raluable lxhibitions to Univer 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13’ Y= “4th. — PREPARATORY 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master : Rev. H. A. Dar, 
M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLAR TON, 
(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in Lond po 
Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including all payme son and at 
annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Proper ce £65 per 
there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be recei ‘Y aoe, 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, ved for next 


$$ 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL i 
ah Fed competion ay Teltet, Bi for BOYS from 9 to 13 Fees ag = 
chool House.—Apply to 0. M. . » (Mast ‘ 
or Rev. Head-Mastor. Felsted, Essex, with cecal Preparatory School), 














AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortab! 

ep Snot 7 E = a — os grounds of five pom 

pecial preparation for Unive! xaminations, Th ree. 

French and German.—CHAMP FLEURL. Crough conversational 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th, One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum ma. be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshirs.—For pattionlare 


apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
MOUNT SCHOOL, 


la 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th 

Taner farther information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
bingdon, 


atom EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 16th—Six or more Scholarships, £40 to £30 a year, 
Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £70 a year, 
Successes :—1893-94, Five Open Scholarships and One Exhibition; 1894-95, Five 
Open Classical Scholarships, One Science Exhibi'ion (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge), and One Science Scholarship—also Woolwich Entrance (1ith place),— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, D k Hill, S.E. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Bowes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 
ESSRS, A. B. DANIELL & SONS 


N desire to intimate that they have 
recently added a Department of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
to their old-established business of 
China and Glass, 
Beautiful and genuine picces of 


CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE. om ——— FURNITURE at very 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, *  “SuSHORE sT., 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.— The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 5a 

Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission ls.; Catalogues 1s.—GEORGE L. 
RIDGE, Secretary. 





OLD SHERATON 


AND 








fees Cc Oo LL E @G@ &E 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Hight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen's 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Madlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, ** Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, ‘'ALBUT, Vicarage, Leeds, 


THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 

Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George's, 
8 Rus d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 


WITZERLAND.—FURNISHED CHALETS to LET at 
very moderate prices, in the finest part of the Oberland.—Reference 
permitted to Rev. J. COOMBS, St. Beatenberg, sur Interlaken. 


HE LAKES.—TO LET, for the whole or part of the 

Season, THE KNOLL, AMBLESIDE, formerly the Residence of Harriet 

Martineau. Most comfortable house, beautifully situated. Grounds of two 
acres, with Tennis Lawn.—Apply to W. H. HILLS, The Knoll, Ambleside. 

















[ NIQUE EFFECTS NEAR THE NORTH POLE. 

A Collection of Paintings by FRANK WILBERT STOKHS, of Philadelphia. 

P.uinted whilst a Member of the Peary Relief and North Greenland Expeditions, 

1892-3-4, in latitude 78° 48”. At the GRAVES’ GALLERIES, 6 Pall Mall, 8,W. 
Admission ls, ; 10 to 6, 





O BE LET at BRUGES, for two months, this Summer, 
LARGE FURNISHED HOUSE (8 bedrooms). Safe distance from Canals, 
—Address, “ X. O. K.,”’ Café Francais, Bruges, Belgium. 


UCCESSFUL TEACHER (Whitehall and South 
Kensington) DESIRES, at MIDSUMMER, ENGAGEMENT in any 
capacity of trust. Experienced in forming and conducting Technical Schools 
aud Classes. Practical and Theoretical Agr culture, imcluding Stock-rearing and 
Bee-keeping.—* J.,” 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 








OLD STANDARD DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 


This Acsociation has been formed for the purpose of opposing the agitation in 
favour of what is called Bimetallism, by which it is proposed to alter the ghey 
of currency established in this country since 1816, All persons who believe ao 
the single gold standard is best suited to the interests of Great Britain, and 7 wv 
any departure from it would be followed by consequences dangerous to t ‘te 
interests, are invited to join the Association and to make a contribution to i 


funds. cia 
‘A considerable sum has already been subscribed, but the initial expenses are 
necessarily heavy. An annual payment of £1 will entitle the subscriber to mem- 


bership, and to receive the publications of the Association free of charge. 
The Subscriptions and the Donations may be paid 
HILLINGDON, Honorary Treasurer of the Association, 
Ourrie, and Ga, Baukers, 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

11 and 12 Clements Lane, 
London, E.0. 


to the credit of Lord 
with Glynn, Mille, 


GEORGE PEEL, 
Secretary. 
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EE 
EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 


Sa bli founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
irs Scborriversities, Army, &c., on definite Charch principles. Fees: 
Prepare (Sons of Olereymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas Classical and 


260 por annam {cpolarships, £40 to £20, July $0th,—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 


Warden. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 

tary.-HALF TERM, JONK 17th. New Fousdation Day, June 19th. 
Secretary scholarship Examination, July 18th to 20th, 


IVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
T. ANDREWS vay Title of L.L.A. adie, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
Bt, Andrews, N.B. 














——— 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SOHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination, 
to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 


MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th, 10th, and 

lith.—For farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE and CAMDEN 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
The GOVERNORS of these Schools hereby give notice that they will shortly 
roceed to arporss anew HEAD-MISTRESS of the North London Collegiate 
1 for Girls, 
me emoluments of the office at the rates of payment contemplated by the 
Governors = amount to about £1,000 a year with the present number of girls 
in the School. 
_ heme (price os) and further information ny Sa had on application to 
the Rev. A. J. BUSS, Clerk to the Governors, Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W., 
to whom applications should be sent before June 30th. 














AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8. CARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANOED and ELEMENTARY 

OLASSES.—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The HALF TERM will COMMENOE 
TUESDAY, June 18th. Prospectuses on application. 


EW LANGUAGE CLASSES at the CENTRAL 

SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES BEGIN JUNE 10th and llth. 

Govin Series Method. Free Lectures Friday 7th, and Wednesday 12th, 7.15 p.m. 
—Howard House, Arundel Street (next Temple Station). 








ISS FAITHFULL, The INSTITUTE, 136 REGENT 
STREET.—English and Foreign Daily and Resident Governesses, Com- 
apions, Lady H keepers, Manageresses, Matrons, Lady Nurses, Secretaries, 
Mypists, Readers, Guides, Knitters, Lady and Gentleman Helps, seek engage- 
ments in London, the Country, Continent, and the Colonies, 








ERMANY, WEIMAR.—Mrs. WILLIAM LIDDER- 

.. DALE and Mrs. YATE-LEE wish very highly to RECOMMEND Frl. 

PUNDTER (formerly eleven years in England) and Frl. SCHAFFER, who 

receive eight or ten English girls, giving them every home comfort and educa- 

tional advantage, First-rate masters, German constantly spoken. Escort 

| oo gata particulars, aidress Mrs, YATE-LEE, 11 Gloucester Square, 
ndon. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, ie hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIGAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 


By ° 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10:. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


pevbEsTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 0 we ase 20,000,000 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


Invaluable for affording P gro ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATUBAL PRINOIPLE OF by Sea al 

—The Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Epitrzepv sy W. E. HENLEY. 


See JUNE NUMBER for 
RUDYARD KIPLING “ The Song of the Banjo.” 


R. L. STEVENSON PPh: 
W. E. HENLEY ‘ we ove“ Macaire. 
GILBERT PARKER ... “There was a Little City.” 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ivcccercorrrrsoeseesee 1,500,000 


of | 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 








light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 78, 6d. Reserve inv pert ppm (Established 1849) 
Will be found = * vine usually Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000, AS COMPENSATION FOR 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= ag in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 428. per 


are 


olonies, 


98. tor collection, 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 

Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 


RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, £ecretary. 














IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CHNT. INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 





HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 


EPPS’S 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tza-trxze). 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOEK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


E. 





ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
oe WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
susion in preference to French Brandy, They hold 

be largest stock of Whisky in the work, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on sopiestin to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 


their Lond : 
gr) Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve etimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without undaly exciting the system. 
Soup us Packets anp Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

MES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 








HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
From First to Last. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of 
General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.O.B., Constable of the Tower. 
With Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans. 

* The narrative is artless but vivid in its simplicity, and the letters are full of 
interest, as all faithful representations of stirring episodes must be.”—Times, 

«These letters......are just the things for print, because they were not written 
for it; the world gets its best and its truest history from these at least sincere 
renderings of the impression of the moment."—Daily News. 

“ A simple and stirring account of battle and adventure.”—Spectator. 

“Sir Daniel Lysons, who was the first soldier of the British force to set foot 
on Crimean soil, and one of the last to leave it, has ‘done’ the Crimean war 
* from first to last’ in a little book of less than three hundred pages, as inter- 
esting as it is modest.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“‘ But we must stop, leaving a hundred good things untold, and not even hinted 
at.”—Daily Chronicle, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN: 


An Account of a Journey on Foot, 
By 0. B. LUFFMANN. 


“Enamoured of a vagrant life, and desirous of getting a practical knowledge 
of the condition of agriculture im Spain, and of learning to understand the life 
and social conditions of the common people, Mr. OC, Boyne Luffmann shouldered 
his wallet at Biarritz, and walked as a tramp for one thourand five hundred miles 
across Spain, from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean...... The present volume is 
the record of his experiences and adventures, and it is full of interest from the 
first page to the last.” —Times, 

“One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has 
been our pleasant task to read for many days.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Biography of Mr. Justice Stephen. 
On June 11th, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.I., a Judge in the High Court of Justice. 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Ready this day, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, 


The Annals of a Little London House, By ‘‘Jack EaseEt,” sometime 
Punch’s Roving Corrgspondent. 


Ready this day, with 2 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 


OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. 
G. F. Browne, D.O.L., Bishop of Stepney. 
Just published, crown 8yo, 4s, 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and 


Living Seeds. By the Rev. Harry Jones, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author 
of *‘ Holiday Papers,” ‘‘ East and West London,”’ &, 











New Novel by D. Christie Murray. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” 
“Aunt Rachel,” “Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 








Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. __| Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 
Complete Tourist Catalogue post-free on application. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mrssrs. DaMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs, Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLIeNANnr’s LipraRY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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TWO NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR orf 
“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY LADY NOBODY, 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of “ God’s Fool,” “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &, 


z= 





A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


Now ready, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


COLONEL NORTON. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 


Author of “Thrown Together,’ “Seaforth,” &¢, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


SEELEY & CO."S BOOKS 
“EVENTS” SERIES. 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir 


EDWARD HAMLEY, K.O.B, Fifth Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and 
Plans, cloth, 5s; Library Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A masterpiece of fullness and brevity combined, omitting nothing from the 

causes to the consequences of the great events which it narrates,”—Daily News, 


UNIFORM WITH THE “CRIMEA,” 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the 


Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By 


Oaptain EarpLey-Wiimort, R.N. 5s. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 


EMPIRE. ByColonel Maturson,C.S.L 5s, 


THE AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald 


Forzes, 5s, 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel 


Matteson, 0.8.1. 53, 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. 


Professor VERNON HaRcourtT. 5s. 


NEW STORY by Mrs. MARSHALL. 
THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER: a Story 


of the Princess Elizabeth. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming story, none the less interesting because it is based upon real 
events.”—Scotsman. 


Just ready, New and Cheaper Editions of 
Nir. J. LI. W. Page’s Books on Dart- 
moor and Exmoor, which make capital Hand- 
books for those visiting these districts. 


DARTMOOR. By J. Ll. W. Page. With 


8 Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


EXMOOR. By J. Ll. W. Page. With 


8 llustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d, 
THE PORTFOLIO. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


JUNE No. ANTOINE WATTEAU. Claude Phillips. 
**One of the most interesting of the monographs on artistic subjects.” —Daily 
8, 











London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UNIcopE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR JUNE. 


spEL oF Intensity. By Harry Quilter. 
Fy ‘np Enatanp. By Jules Simon. 


o EnGLisH PEOPLE. By 
Tax Pore’s LETTER _ THE 
we Dun of CanerTEE, COMPANIES, By B. F. ©. 


Loxvox, v, THE 
Costellot sreny Question. By the Hon, Reginald 


ie 
rett. 

ny or Krsie. By A. 0. Benson. ‘ 
ie WureL IsoLATION OF ENGLanv. By Frederick 


ood. N 

qe LATENT Reuiaion or Inpia. By G. Mackenzie 

pcmmst ParTNERS AND Unionist Discorps, 
|, H. 8. Escott. 

Tae Eases oF Cotertmpes. By Andrew Lang. 

Tur CANADIAN COPYRIGHT Act. By Percy A. Hurd, 

PuYsICIANS AND SURGEONS. By Herbert Spencer. 


: IspisTeR and Co., Limited, Covent 
-aeeelbaaes Garden, W.O. . 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. JUNE. Prica 2s. 6d. 


DES OF THE MONTH. 

ig or REDEEMING A PROMISE. 
Englishman. : 

Oriricisa aND ArT PRopuction. By Harry Quilter. 

A SeRMON FOR THE SEason. By the Rev. James 
Adderley. 

THE PROLECTIONIST Revivat. By J. H. Round, 

Tue CurRENCY QuesTION—For LarMeEn.—l, By 
Lord Farrer, 2. By Bertram Currie. 

Gvyor or Provins. By Miss Edith Sellers, 

Is Our Mititary ADMINISTRATION HoreLess? By 
Major Darwin, M.P. : . 

Concernine “ Duprigs.”’ By Alice Spinner, Author 
of “A Study in Colour.” 

A Socrauist VIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT. By 
George Lansbury. 

FuyaNcE OF THE MontH. By “ Observer ” 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.0. 


By an 





By LORD NORTON. 
SEOOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


HIGH & LOW CHURCH. 


Being a Discussion relating to Differences of 
Views within the Church of England as to 
matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice. 


“This book will have a wholesome effect in showing 
how near the parties in the Church approach each 
other when their different views are treated calmly,” 

—Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, ls. 


SOCIALISM. 


“The whole essay is sober and sagacious in no 
ordinary degree,”"—Spectator, 


London : 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
$4 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





SCOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Just published in 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
or sold separately for 4s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINE LIFE in the CHURCH 


AN AFFIRMATION OF 
THE DOOTRINE OF HOLY BAPTISM, 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS RELATING TO 
THE SCOTTISH OHUROH, 
HER HISTORY, WORK, AND PRESENT NEED. 


Vol, 18 Subjects :—The Holy Sacrament of Baptism ; 
he place assigned to it in the Divine Economy of 
a 3 Instruction of Catechumens; Obligation of 


Vol, II, Subjects :—Celtic Inheritance of Scottish 
Church ; Remediable Defects in Presbyterian Organi- 
sation; Revival of Churchmanship in Scotland; 
Training of Candidates for Holy Ministry ; Proba- 
tioners; Right Lines of lay Work ; Development of 
Home Mission Work of Church; Duty of Church 
to Special Classes; Emigrants, Seamen, Pauper 
aa Attitude of Church to Leading Phases o 

odern Thought and Criticism; Ohurch Music and 
Choirs; Church Fabrics, 


e Contributors: —Rey. Dr. LersMan, Rev. Dr. 
PROTT, Rev, Dr. Joun MAcLEOD, Rev. Professor 
LINT, Rev. Professor ROBERTSON, Rev. Dr. COOPER, 
* v. Dr. Hamiton, Rey. Dr. Txompson, Rev. E. M. 
Asson, Rev. M. P, JonnsTonz, Rev. JOHN PARKER, 
a . J. WoTHERSPOON, Rev. D. MaceRreeGor, 
oe » H. Orawrorp, Rev. A. WALLACE WILLIAM- 
e N, Rev. Roger J. KIREPATRICE, Rev. J. CROMARTY 
7a Rev. W. H, Macteop, J. H. Mrtuar, Esq., 
a vocate, Hey H, ALMonD, Esq., LL.D., R. RowanpD 
ee, Esq., LL.D. Davip Patrick, Esq., 
ATRICE Cooprr, Esq, J. M, NISBET, Esq. 





Edinburgh : 
J. GARDNER HITT, 37 George Street. 


; London: 
ELLIOT sTOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 


45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


NOTICE.—OSGOOD, McILVAINE & 
CO, beg leave to announce that the SIX- 
SHILLING Edition of TRILBY, 
by GEORGE DU MAURIER, con- 
taining 121 L[llustrations by the Author, 
will be published THURSDAY, 
June 13th. 





AUTHORISED EDITION Just Ready. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY: 


A BIOGRAPHY. By Anna Carzorra Lerzter (Duchess of Cajanello) and 
Sisters Rasevsky. Being an Account of her Life by Sonya Kovauevsky; with 
a BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE by Litxy Woxtrsoun., Demy 8vo, cloth. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainzer, J. H. Bridges, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic 
Harrison, Esq., the Right Hon. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., Sir O. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., D. O. Lath- 
bury, Esq., W. E. K. Lecky, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney Low, 
E:q, Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. x Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


to Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 

His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of va Derurtr-CuainMaN—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 
Srecrrtary—G. H. HODGSON, Esgq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. | Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


l—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTs being employed or Oom- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
poy byl 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

622,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

6.—Assured Members have thorefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES oranytep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 





























And all Booksellers, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK NOW READY. 
STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI- 


TION. By W. H. Matuocs, Author of “The New Republic,” &, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
“A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own 
weapons.”’— Times, 
“A remarkable work from a close reasoner and valiant champion.”—St. 


James's Gazette. f 
«* Marked by that candour and cjparness that usually characterise the author’s 


utterances on political and social ¥»pics.”—Morning Post. 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 


the LAST OENTURY. By Frances Gerarp, Author of “ Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” With numerons Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8v0, 21s, 


“ Fall of grace and romance,”’"—Black and White. 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late 


Hon. Ropen Nori. Now ready. With Critical Introduction by Miss E. 
Hickey, and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nistet. 1 vol, pott 4to, 10s, 6d. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 


Baron de Matorti£, Author of ‘*’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 15s. 
“It is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of contem- 


rary personages.” —Times, 
aca most entertaining and readable book,’’—Spectator. 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in 


AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wurtz, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 
Crown &vo, 6s, 
“The story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more effect.” —Daily 
Chronicle. 


EARL LAVENDER. By John Davidson. 


With Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 1 vol, buckram, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SANCAN the BARD: a Dramatic Poem. 


By E. J. Exuis. With Frontispiece in Photogravure by the Author, 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 





New Novels. 
Now ready. By J. A. BRIDGES. 
MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. 
By Joun A. Brripexs, Author of * Poets All,” “* Idylls of a Lost Village,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


* A bright, pleasant book—school sketches, hunting sketches, racing sketches 
=the work of a man who knows his subject.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


By LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 
The GODDESS of the DANDELIONS: a 


Novel. In2vols, By Littias Wassrrmuann, Author of ‘* The Daffodils,” 
&c. 10s, net. 
“Well written—a very clever fiction study.”’—Scotsman, 
“The story 18 attractive...... The tone and tendency are altogether sound.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


By SOPHIA KOVALEVSEY. 
VERA BARANTZOVA, From the Russian 


of Sophia Kovalevsky. By 8S. Stepwrak and WILLIAM WESTALL. 6s. 
“A simple, straightforward tale of modern Nihilism.’”’-—National Observer. 
“ Of ite kind it is perfect."’—Spectator, 


The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in QUIET 

WATERS: a Yachting Story. By Ep1tx E. CutHg11, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
FIFTH EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 

The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
OLIVER’S BRIDE. A True Story. By 


Mrs, OurPHANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, ls, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The MASTER of the SILVER SEA. By 


Morey Roseers, Author of “ Red Earth,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
paper, ls, (Now ready, 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE ADELPHI SERIES. 


In artistic cloth binding, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


AN M.P.’S WIFE. By Thomas Terrell. 
FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


Epwagps, Author of “ The Flower of Doom,” &c, 


QUARRY FARM: a Country Tale. By 
&. 


J.S, Fuetcuer, Author of “ Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,” 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





Cerms of Subscription, 


——_~———_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 

Including postage to any part of the United early. 
Kingdom wow gel Te ee ee 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, Bore eee oe eee woe oot 1 10 6 eoneee O 15 S sence 0 7 8 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN «& Co, 
READER'S GUIDE to CONTEMPORARY 


LITERATURE. By Wm. Swan SonnenscHeErn, J 

The Authors and Subjects Index occupies pp. Sect toon, 778, tio, 25°. net, 
“A work of monumental labour, designed to guide readers in the ptm y o 
best available literature......4n invaluable work of reference,” —Timeg, of the 





RAMBLES in ALPINE VALLEYS (Dora 


Valley, Mont de la Saxe, Val Ferrex, Glacier de Mi 
F.E.8.| With Map and 4 Plates, 38, 6d. © Miage). By J.W. Tor, 


IN GROUSELAND. By E. G. Mackenzie, 


Author of “The Highland Hazdbook.” With 4 Pl ‘ 

by permission to the Duke of Sutherland, “4 ann Mf skatehen ered 

=— and instructive, on the methods and amenities of Highland wre 
IMES, ised 


The MESSAGE of MAN. A Book of Ethica] 


Scriptures. 336 pp., 4s. 6d. [Second Edition ready 
“It is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the hi ‘ é 
appeals to the highest and best instincts."—GuLascow Herap, 5 ep Pa 
book seeks to shape to fine issues the moral life ; its outlook on life is wide ond 
generous, and the appeal of the highest motive is brought in many of the 
aphorisms to the services of the lowliest duties."—SPEAKER, ° 


SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES.—Vol. 1. 
The TROUBADOURS and COURTS of LOVE. 


By J. F. Rowsotuam, M.A, (Oxon.). With 2 Maps and stratione 
aon Gis ee , ( ps 13 Illustrations, 
“A most erudite and eloquent volume, of which every page betra 1 
painstaking research beyond all praise,” —DarLY Canomtens. Prat at 


UNIFORM with the SOHOPENHAUER VOLUMES. 


The SEXES COMPARED, and other Essays, 


By Epvarp von Hartmann. Translated by A. Kenner, M.A, 28. 6d, 
Contents :—The Sexes Compared—The Vital Question of the Family—The 
Comforts of Pessimism—Our Relation to Animals—The Need of Books—The 
Modern Lust for Fame—My Relation to Schopenhauer, 


HANDBOOK of SOCIALISM: a Statement 


of Socialism in its various aspects, a History of Socialism in all Countries, 
with Statistics, Biographies of Social Reformers, copious Classified Biblia. 
graphy and Chronological Chart. By W. D. P. Briss. 33, 6d. 

[Social Science Series, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each net; or in Four Half- 
Volumes, cloth, 12s. 6d. each net; or in Two Volumes, cloth, 253. each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON Kerner von MARILavy, Professor of Botany in 
the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
*,* Now ready, Parts I, to XIIL, Half-Vols. I., II., and III.,and Complete Vol. I, 





In large feap. 4to, 872 pp., cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; half Persian, 10s, 6d.; 
half morocco, flexible, 12s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and greatly Augmented. 


Edited by CuaRLEs ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., Editor of the New Edition of “ The 
Imperial Dictionary.’’ 


With Extensive and Useful Appendices, 
Illustrated by nearly 800 Engravings on wood. 


“ Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive recent editions of Webster 
and Worcester, we have no hesitation in eaying that this is by far the most usefal 
one-volume English dictionary at present existing.”—Athenzum. 


In Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, loth, 1s. 4d. each. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books for Young People, 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 


THE SNOW STORM. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Thirty-two Volumes of this Series have now been issued, a List of which wil? 
be gent post-free on application. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. 
By ANNE O. WILSON, 
Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” “Forty Scenes from English History,” &. 
With Numerous Illustra‘ions. 

“ A pleasant and lively sketch of daily life in an outlying Indian station in Hd 
Punjaub, to which are added chapters derived from authentic sources, pu i 
and private, on the English system of administration, and on education in In 
as viewed from an English and from a native point of view.”—Times, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


NEW AND OBEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
late Regins Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 
THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 


Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
end Methods of Tribal Society. 
By FREDERIO SEEZBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A, 
Author of “ The Eng’ish Village Community,” &o, 


8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1894. 
*,* Volames of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1893 can still be 
had, 18s, each, Se ee ee 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE TENTH MUSE, 
And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.1.E., Author of ‘* The Light of Asia,” &o, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF LORD 
BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


From 1862 to 1894. 
Arranged and Edited by Captain 8S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, 
With Maps and Charts, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FALLACIES OF RACE THEORIES AS 
APPLIED TO NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Essays by WILLIAM DALTON BABINGTON, M.A, 


With 12 Illustrations by Philip Brrne-Jones, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 


A Story of Child Life. 
By EDITH H, FOWLER, 
“Miss Fowler’s book is an exquisite study of child life...... The authoress’s 


reticence and delicate knack of suggestiveness are among the finest characteristics 
of her work,”—Daily Neus, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. EtuacomssE, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Oanon of Bristol. 
Author of “Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare,” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuartezs 


Omay, Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, 
Oxford; Author of ‘‘ Warwick the Kingmaker,” “A History of Greece,” &. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 
Guardian. —“ This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History of 
England which has yet been written.” 


PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C.N. 


Wuirts, Lecturer to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, &c. 
Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.— A oareful study of this work sice by side with 
practice with one or two hives will enable any intelligent individual to become 
rapidly expert,” 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER, By the Very Rev. 8. R, Hore (Dean of Rochester), Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


8. R. Hote. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THORSTEIN OF THE MERE: a Saga of 


the Noithmen in Lakeland. By W. G. Cotiixewoop, Author of “ Life of 
John Ruskin,” &, With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
jPublisher to the India Dilice. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON 


Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 


. to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Professor Dickson, D.D., 
LL.D. A New and Cheaper Kdition, Revised. In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 37s, 6d. 
Each volume so'd separately, 7s. 6d, 


The ROMAN PROVINCES. Being the 


History of Rome from Cw:ar to Diosletian. By Professor MomMSEN 
Fp ge og by Professor Dickson, D.D., LL.D. Two vols. 8vo, with 
apr, 36s, 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Asnort, M.A., LL.D., 
of Balliol College, Oxford, In 6 vols.demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 


obtained separately, 21s. 
The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 


LITERATURE. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. 
Panl’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. A 
New Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 9s. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and Form 
tion and Development of the English Oonstitution, avoiding all Party 
Politics, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD. By Professor OrEasy. Library Edition, in demy 8vo, 7s. 6. ; 
Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, red cloth, 23.; canvas cloth, ls, 4d. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By Watter Farquaar Hook, late Dean of Chichester. 

8T. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols, demy 8vo, £9. Each separately 

a the exception of VI. and VII.), 15s, The New Series begins with Vo}. 
I, Vol, XII. isthe Index, Vols. 1II. and IV, reprinting. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN 


By Wiii1am James, In 6 vole crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits on 
Steel, 42s, 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M, Tatzrs. By Frepericx SHOBERL. 
With 50 fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages 
referred to in the Work, engraved on Steel. New and Revised Edition, In 
5 vols. demy 8vo, 45s, 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Fauve.et DE Bovurriznne, Private Secretary to the Emperor. Edited 
by Colonel Puiprs. 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 36s, 


The COURT and FAMILY of NAPOLEON. 


By Laure Junor (Duchesee D’Abrantés), A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the Persons men- 
tioned in the Work. 4 vols, crown 8yo, 36s. 


EDITED BY PRINCE RICHARD METTERNIOH. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE 


METTERNICH. Edited by Prince Ricuarp Metrernicn. Translated by 
Ropina NapirR and Gerarp W. Smirx. Vols. I. and II., 1773-1815, demy 
8vo, with Portrait and 2 Facsimiles, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1816-1829, demy 
8vo, 358, Vol. V., 1830-1835, demy 8vo, 18s, 


The LIFE of JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE 


of MARLBOROUGH, to the Accession of Queen Anne, By Field-Marshal 
a — K.P. Fourth Edition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portra ts 
an , 328. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. From the German of Antow GinpELy. By Professor Ten Broox. In 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Perzr Ounninanam, F.S.A. In 9 vola. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, £5 5s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., 
XV., and XVI. By Jeanne Louise Heneietre Campan, First Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition, In crown 8vo, 63., 
with a Portrait. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By Wattser Brsant, M.A., Christ's 
Coll, Camb., Author of “ Studies in ly French Poetry,” &. 8vo, 153, 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M, Mienzt, By AnpREW Scositz. With Two 
Portraits, 63. 


The LIFE of OLIVERCROMWELL. From 


the French of M. Guizor, By AnpRrew ScosiE, Orown 8vo, with Four 
Portraits, 63. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington St., 
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GENERAL HAMLEY’S LIFE. 





THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With Portraits, &c. 


Two Volumes demy 8vo, 21s. 





EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 


TIMES.—“ Few men have ever shown a wider range of thought and activity, or a more remarkable versa- 
tility of genius..,...Mr. Shand has accomplished his difficult task with much ability......He gives us the sym- 
pathetic picture of the life of a man to whom the British Army is deeply indebted, and he has succeeded in 
striking the note of pathos which underlies the later years.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The character, a‘tainments, an/ rare talents of the General, whose good luck it was to 
be first in the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, and whose gallant High!anders bore the brunt of that short but brisk 
and bloody combat, are indeed worthy of high admiration. Hamley was a fine example of that somewhat 
rare species of man whom his friend Thackeray held in the highest esteem......the literary man of action. 


THE WORLD.—“ A worthy and very valuable memorial of a brilliant soldier, strategist, military reformer, 
and man of letters......The centre of interest in Mr. Shand’s careful and sympathetic biography is 
undoubtedly to be found in the chapters which deal with Hamley’s share in the en campaign...... Of his 
charming personal traits Mr. Shand discants with a judicious appreciation which adds to the value and charm 
of this excellent biography of one of the most gifted men who ever wore the uniform of a British soldier.” 


STANDARD.—“Mr. Shand’s biography of his friend General Hamley has been awaited with no little 
interest......The author has made free use of the first-hand material placed at his Siapeesl, and it is rendered 
attractive by the copious extracts from Hamley’s private and published writings...... wo Volumes full of im- 
portant and entertaining matter.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Edward Bruce Hamley was one of the most many-sided men of our time. 
There was scarcely any profession which he would not have adorned......Much more of interest might be 
written regarding Hamley ; but the attention of the reviewer and reader must mainly centre on the strange and 
unique experiences he underwent when serving in command of the Second Division under Sir Garnet, now 
Lord, Wolseley, in the Egyptian Campaign of 1582,” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘'General Hamley has found in Mr. Shand a careful and sympathetic 
biographer......The story of a remarkable and clever personality......His biography contains many interesting 
references to well-known writers and their books.” 


MORNING POST.—“ Sir Edward Hamley combined many of the scholarly and soldierly attributes that 
one is accustemed to associate with the versatile commanders of Elizabethan days...,..This well-written bio- 
graphy forms a fitting tribute to his memory.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Sir Edward Hamley’s biography will be found as rich in literary reminiscences as it is 
ample in military details......General Hamley was a many-sided man, and every phase of his character is 
excellently brought out in a deeply interesting biography......[ta rich literary flavour will create an interest 
in the work far beyond the pale of the barrack-room.” 
£' LIVERPOOL COURIER.—‘' To the literary world the life of General Hamley will especially appeal, for 
here we have the story of his literary career delizhtfully told by himself in his letters to Mr. John Blackwood. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Innes Shand for the excellent manner in which he has ful- 
} eee his —_ —_ we welcome the ‘ Life’ as a high, but a no more than just, estimate of the career ofa 

ero in the strife,’” 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—" Looking at the biography as a whole, nothing but praise is due to its able 
compiler. No one who reads it can fail to understand what manner of man Hamley was, A more amiable 
and loving disposition than his it would be difficult to find,” 


GLASGOW HERALD,—" Mr. Shand tells his story with much literary skill...... The picture which remains 
with us as we close this fascinating biography is that of a man of oo sweetness and nobility of disposition, 
of varied gifts and of a broad and thorough culture, which made him at once the greatest of our strategical 
authorities, and not the least among our masters of light and graceful literature,” 


N.B. DAILY MAIL,—“ Mr. Shand has done his work thoroughly well. His narrative is eminently ‘read- 
able,’ with the due spice of anecdote, and his judgments are always judicial and fair.” 





THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


The CURSE of INTELLECT. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 956, JUNE, 1895. 2s, 6d. 
ConTESTS, 
AGreatGuutr. By the Author of “ Mona Maclean,” 
“Tommyrrortics.” By Hugh E, M. Stutfield. 
Ovr NatronaL Manuscripts: THE COTTONIAN 
Lrprary, 
Cuckoo Corner: A West Country SKETCH, 
RoapsipDE Singers. By “ A Son of the Marshes,” 
A Foreianer. Chaps. 32-35. 
Tue LOoKER-oN. 
LitTLE Wags ON THE InpIAN FRONDIER. 
Mystery, By Charles T. Lusted. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF M, BoucHER Dz PERTHES. 
Two Great SHIKARIS. 
ImpsRi1aL Dgrence. By Sir Georze Clarke, K.0.M.G. 
British West Arrica, By Capt. F. D, Lugard, 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPORT on the PAMIRS and 


TURKISTAN STEPPES. By Major C. 8S. 
CuMBERLAND. With Frontispiece and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THIS WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her 


Book, 1637-41. Edited by Dora GreENWELL 
M°’Cuesner, With a Frontispiece and 5 Full-page 
Illustrations by James Shearman, Orown 8vo, 6s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


BEGGARS on HORSEBACK: 


a Riding Tour in North Wales. By Martin 
Ross and E, &, Somervitxez, Joint-Authors of 
“Through Connemara,” &c. With numerous 
Iustrations by E, @. Somerville. Orown 8vo, 
8s, 6d, 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations 
in 2 vo!s. demy 8vo, 32s, y 
Mr. Anprew Lane in the Contem iow s— 
“The notes are excellent, careful, Ng a 
Mr, Ernest Coleridge has done his task as well as it 
could be done.”’ 


ACTUAL AFRICA; 


Or, The Coming Continent. A Tour of 
Exploration. 
By FRANK VINCENT, 

Author of “The Land of the White Elephant,” &., 
With Map and over 100 New Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 243, 

The Observer.— This volume may very cordially 
be recommended to any one who wishes to obtain a 
general idea of this latest comer among the cont’. 
nents, Mr. Vincent has a pleasant style, the faculty 
of seeing what there is to be seen by an observant 
‘globe-trotter,’ and he has enriched his book by a 
series of photographs of men and places, which add 
materially to its value and attractiveness.”” 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF 
MR. H. & MISS R., 1775-79. 


Edited by GILBERT BURGESS, 
Small crown 8vo, gilt, 53, 

The Daily Telegraph.—“ The letters are undeniably 
interesting; they are fall of genuine fire, and pai:t 
a most curious picture of the ways and manners of 
high life at the end of the last century,” 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS. 
EBBSMITH. 


A Drama in Four Acts, 
By ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
16mo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; or paper covers, 1s, 6d. 
The Westminster Gazette.— The printed book gives 
to every intelligent reader the feeling that he is 
reading a great piay.” 


New Novels, 
THE MASTER. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Crown 8vo, in 1 vol. with Portrait, 63, 
The Daily Chronicle.— Quite the best novel of the 
oan 


ar. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Destined to rank as one of 
the books of the season.”” 


TERMINATIONS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
The Pail Mall Gazette.— The insight, the sym- 
pathy with character, the extraordinary observation, 
these qualities are everywhere visible,” 


CHIMARA. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Disenchantment,” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘* Miss Robinson is true to 
life, and not false to art.” 
The Bookman.—“ Miss Robinson scores a success, 
+.Lha book is @ sincere and powerful picture of 
many an honest and sensitive life to-day.” 


THE TIME MACHINE. 
By H. G@. WELLS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, ; paper, 1s. 6d. 
The Referee.—‘* A conception more than worthy of 
Jules Verne.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE PIONEER SERIES. 
Cloth, 3s. net.; paper, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE NEW MOON. 


By C. E. RAIMOND, 

Author of ‘George Mandeville’s Husband.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ There is a dash of satire 
in the portraiture of Millicent Monroe, with her 
childish, petulant, inconsequent mind, given over to 
the cult of signs and omens; but the c. or is 
delicately and sympathetically studied.” 


b] 
MILLY’S STORY 
(THE NEW MOON). 

While C. E. Raimond looked upon the extra- 
ordinary hallucinations and illusions of the hysteri- 
cal wife from the scientific bu not disinterested 
standpoint of the medical man who was her husband, 
the events are here described as they ae to 
Milly, the suffering wife, terrified and affected by 
those visiogs which seemed to her husband merely 
childish and ridiculous, 


London: ,.WM. HEINEMANN, 
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BLISS, SANDS, AND FOSTER. 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
Edited by 8S. H. JEYES., 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE AMEE R. 


By STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with 4 Portraits and 2 Maps. 











PRESS OPINIONS. 


The TIMES. 
“ Must be regarded as a very valuable and timely contribution to the contemporary history of the Indian Empire.” 


; The STANDARD. 
“The plain and straightforward style, the orderly narrative, and a sense of dry humour that is sometimes allowed to 
peep out, have rendered interesting what must in any case have been a valuable and important work.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“Careful without being pedantic, and extremely readable, while full to the brim of facts.” 


The DAILY NEWS. 


“A work of the kind has long been needed, and here we have it, characterised by an admirable impartiality, a sound 


judgment, and good style.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“In the very nick of time appears an excellent book, to which at any time we should have to accord high praise.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“Tt is a serious piece of historical work, and it is also a great story of adventure.” 


The WORLD. 
“‘ Every chapter in the book is interesting.” 
The ATHENZUM. 


“The book is excellent, and we feel sure it will be widely read.” 


The DAILY GRAPHIC. 


“ Abounds in anecdotes and incidents which enable us to form an accurate idea of the character of ruler and people.” 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
, “ Eoneeelly instructive, entertaining, and trustworthy. Mr. Jeyes’ series has made a good start with this statesmanlike 
ittle volume.” 





VOLUME II. IN THE PRESS. 


LI HUNGCHANG. 


By Professor ROBT. K. DOUGLAS. 
With Portraits and Map. [Ready this month, 





THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION, 
M. STAMBULOFF. By A. Hutme Braman. . 
The Rt. Hon. CECIL RHODES. By Epwarp Dicry, 0.5. 
The GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. By Cuartezs Lows. 
SENOR CASTELAR. By Davin Hannay. 
LORD CROMER. By H. D. Trarzt, 
SIGNOR CRISPI. By W. J. Sriumay. 
The POPE, LEO XIII. By Justin McCarrny. 





OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN NEGOTIATION, 





The object of this Series is to furnish English readers all over the world with a 
biographical account and critical appreciation of the leading public men of the time, the 
makers of contemporary history. 


London: 15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE TIME OF EDWARD I. By Sir 


FREDERICK POLLOOK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univeraity of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law 3 and F. W. 

MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Oambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 2 vols., ‘40s, 
SPECTATOR.—" It is perhaps not too much to say that, no more important contribution than this has been made to legal literature in the present century,” 
TIMES,—“ The names and high reputation of the authors abundantly suffice to recommend the book to all serious students of jurisprudence,” . 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW, A MANUAL OF. By T. A. Watxer, M.A., LL.D,, 


of the Middle Temple, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Author of “ The Science of International Law.” Demy 8vo, 9s, 


EURIPIDES, THE RATIONALIST: a Study in the History of Art and Religion. By A, W. 


VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES.—ELECTRA. Part VI. of the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. CO. Jess, Litt.D., M P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8yo, 12s, 6d, 
ATHENEZUM.—* The manifold excellences of Professor Jebb’s style and method seem to be more conspicuous than ever in this penultimate volume of his 
noble edition of Sophocles’s plays,” 








Part VII.—AJAX. [In the press, 
PUBLILII SYRI MIMI SENTENTIZ. Edited by R. A. H. Bickrorp Smita, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 
(Immediately, 


THE ANCIENT BOEOTIANS: their Character and Culture and their Reputation. By W. 


RHYS ROBERTS, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM. [Illustrated with Twenty Pages of Photographic Reproductions, By M. R. JAMES, Litt,D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow 
of King’s College. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

TIMES.—“ A very scholarly and sumptuous contribution to the higher literature of bibliography, constituting, as Dr. James justly claims, at once a complete 
guide to the particular MSS. catalogued, and a manual for those who desire to make a study of illuminated MSS, in general.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS ON MOUNT ATHOS. Edited for the 


Syndics of the University Press by SPYR P. LAMBROS, Professor of History in the University of Athens, Vol. I., demy 4to, paper covers, 21s, net. 


THE FOURTH BOOK OF MACCABEES AND KINDRED DOCUMENTS IN SYRIAC. First 


Edited on Manuscript Authority, bv the late R. L. BENSLY, M.A, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. With an 
Introduction and Translations by W. E. BARNES, B.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, formerly Lecturer at Olare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MODERN EGYPTIAN DIALECT OF ARABIC. A Grammar, with Exercises, Reading- 


Lessons, and Glossaries, from the German of Dr. K. VOLLERS, With numerous Additions by the Author. Translated by F. C. BURKITT, Mua. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HYDRODYNAMICS. By H. Lams, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Owens 


College, Manchester. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 
Extract FROM PRreFace:—“ This book may be regarded as a second edition of ‘ A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion of Fluids,’ published in 
1879; but the adaitions and alterations are so extensive that it has been thought proper to make a change in the title,” 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By J. J. Tuomson, M.A., Cavendish Professor of 


Experimental Physics, Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By F.S. Maocautay, M.A., Assistant-Master of St. Paul’s School. 
Orown 8vo, 43. 6d, 





The Cambridge Historical Series. 
FENERAL Epitor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgk. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Connivcuau, D.D., Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E, A. McARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton Oollege. 4s, [Now ready. 


TIMES,.—“ A very lucid and instructive summary of economical history.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ As an introduction to a vast subject of the highest possible importance, which is too often neglected by historians, this little work, which 
is a remarkable specimen of skilfal condensation, will be helpful to many.’’ 


THE HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. From their Foundation to the Year 


1893. By E, JENKS, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Law in University Oollege, Liverpool. 6s. [Nearly ready. 





Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.—New Volume. 
PSALMS.—BOOKS II. and III., PSALMS XLIT.—LXXXIX. By A. F. Kiexparnicr, 
3s. 6d. 


D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 





Cambridge Milton for Schools. 
MILTON’S SONNETS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by A. W. Vurity, M.A. 1s. 6d 





Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 


GrenzRAL Epiror: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—*‘Science teachers are beginning to look forward with feelings of pleasurable anticipation to the appearance of the successive 
volumes of the thorough-going, business-like Natural Science Manuals which Mr. A. EK. Shipley issues from the Cambridge University Press...... Mr. Darwin's 
* kloments of Botany’ is no exception to the rule. We have, in fact, practically rothing but praise to offer by way of serious criticism,” 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By F. Darwny, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


and Reader of Botany in the University. With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


ZOOGEOGRAPHY. By F. E. Bevparp, F.R.S. With Maps, 6s. 
PETROLOGY FOR STUDENTS. By A. Harker, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College 


Oambridge, University Demonstrator in Petrology. With Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 








London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


“ har ye by Wrman & Sows (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Jamzs Baxag, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
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